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BARBER “@ ve 
APPLIANCE BURNEI 


These new Barber models are useful for the needs of many appli 
makers. The slotted cap burner No. L-50 will be found very adaptable in 
long, narrow combustion chamber, and when heat must be uniformly dis 
uted over a wide surface, and “spot heating" must be avoided. It is sc 

fey signed that the units composing the assembly can be mounted end-to-e 
make a very long row of single jets, or placed side by side to make a 
of burners. The manifold and intake are adequate to supply gas to a large 
multiple assembly. If you have a problem of this nature, let our engineers su 
a layout sketch showing the possibilities of this unit. The slotted cap jet b 
No. C-440 is designed for applications requiring a large size burner. It is mad 
in two sections for ease of installation in entrance doors too small for one ¢ 
lar burner of the same diameter. 


Barber Gas Appliance Burners, and Barber Conversion Burners, in num 
shapes and sizes, are specifically designed for the individual requirements ¢ 
gas appliances, and equipped with the proper jets to suit the purpose and the 
of fuel—natural, manufactured, or LP gas. Any Barber-equipped applianc 
THE most essential element for satisfactory operation—the proper burner 


Ask for latest complete Catalog on Barber appliance 
and conversion burners, and pressure regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 


BARBER BURNER 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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Steam for a new 30,000 Kw. turbo-generator 
at Public Service Co. of Oklahoma’s Tulsa 
Power Station is supplied by a single B& W 
Integral-Furnace Boiler, Type FH. Details 
of this hopper-bottom unit are shown above. 

Normally gas-fired, the boiler is arranged 


for coal-firing in winter by two B&W pul 
verizers and also has B&W oil-burners to pro 
vide another standby fuel. Sargent and Lundy 
Chicago, were the consulting engineers. 
More and more power companies aft 


finding the B&W Integral-Furnace boiler 
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FOR B&W STEAM 


lulsa Power Station boiler which 
s steam at 775 psi and 835F 
temperature. 


Over 100 one-boiler-per-turbine 
installations are now served 
by B&W Steam 





t FH, the best buy for steam require- 
is up to 350,000 Ib. per hr., and for out- 


t as well as conventional installations. BA B of @ |) (of 

ers. Hiet Bulletin G-38-describing this popular 

S at The Babcock’ & Wilcox Company, 4 WIL ao) 4 
berty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


oif 
+*. 








O* September 12th dozens of transit 
companies in every section of the 
United States, and a number in Canada, 
celebrated “Transit Progress Day.” This 
celebration was designed, in the words 
of President Warren R. Pollard of the 
American Transit Association, “‘to let our 
friends and neighbors know how public 
transit intimately benefits them in their 
daily lives.” 


WE had the privilege of witnessing a 
particularly fine observance of “Transit 
Progress Day” in the nation’s capital, 
where the Capital Transit Company put 
on its show, downtown, on the celebrated 
“F street main drag” between 14th and 
15th. We saw the brightly painted res- 
toration of an early car, a picture of 
which we have selected for the frontis- 
piece of this issue. We saw the old and 
the new. It was a spectacle that impressed 
all Washingtonians (who witnessed it) 
not only with the strides that have been 
made in metropolitan transportation 
service during the last century, but it also 
gave insight into the economic problems 
confronting the industry, today and to- 
morrow. 


Suc celebrations should foster a con- 


HERBERT BRATTER 
SEPT. 29, 1949- 





sciousness about transit service on the 
part of the public, which may wel! create 
a favorable atmosphere for the forth- 
coming annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Transit Association at Atlantic City 
October 2nd to 6th. With its complica- 
tions increasing almost daily, during this 
postwar period, the transit industry has 
again demonstrated an aptitude for doing 
the right thing at the right time in plan- 
ning this successful “Transit Progress 
Day” celebration. We trust that those 
who attend the Atlantic City convention 
will bring reports of a universally favora- 
ble reaction to the “Transit Progress 
Day.” It is a venture that merits well- 
earned success. 


PEAKING of changes in forms of land 
transportation, we once attempted to 
determine, just as a novelty, how many 
forms of mechanical transportation had 
ever been used by the human race, in- 
cluding such odds and ends as rickshas, 
dog sleds, pack drags, and so forth. It 
seemed like a nice little piece of research, 
suitable for a quiet afternoon ina library, 
and productive—we hope—of an educa- 
tional “filler.” 


But we reckoned without the ingenuity 
and versatility of the human race. After 
three days of bravely battling encyclo- 
pedias and index references, ou research 
editor made a progress report of 86 fairly 
modern items, including 36 distinct types 
of peddled vehicles, such as bicycles, tri- 
cycles, and quadricycles, The classifica- 
tion of ancient history with its wealth 
of sedan chairs, chariots, and sledges 
had not even beeft touched. For practical 
reasons we decided to leave the project 
for some worthy foundation. 


ONE interesting account of early elec- 
trical railway experiments dealt with a 
“block sweep” system for delivering en- 
ergy to streetcars. A series of electrified 
blocks were placed at intervals along the 
sides of the track, level with the surface 
of the street. The idea was to have the 
streetcar pick up current through metal 
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MECHANICAL 
RACK RAKE 


Tue Newport News Mechani- 
cal Rack Rake is a power-operated 
rake for cleaning trash racks at wa- 
ter intakes for hydroelectric plants, 
steam plants, pumping stations, ca- 
nals and similar installations. It 
cleans the rack bars of trash and re- 
duces a former major hand operation 
to one of minor periodic activity. 
With Newport News Mechanical 
Rack Rake installations, one man 

Water users per shift can, under ordinary condi- 
—— ~ tions, keep the racks clean for a 


new descriptive rack dozen bays. 
rake catalog. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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PAGFS WITH THF EDITORS (Continued) 


JOHN J. HASSETT 

brushes that would sweep these blocks, 
one after another, as the car progressed. 
_ The inventor claimed it would do away 
with unsightly and expensive trolley 
poles and wires, etc. 


It was actually attempted in one of 
our large cities. But the experiment did 
not last long. A large brewery wagon, 
drawn by a team of six horses—as was 
commonplace in that era—happened to 
roll over two of the blocks simultane- 
ously. Somehow or other, several horses 
were electrocuted and the driver escaped 
with his life by a narrow margin. But 
it was a good idea in theory. 


N this issue we present a series of four 

feature articles dealing with problems 
of interest to transit companies, One of 
these articles is by GEoRGE W. KEITH, 
a Cincinnati free-lance reporter, who has 
written for a number of publications, 
including The Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. KeiTH’s article deals with steps 
taken by a local company in Cincinnati 
to meet the threat of diminishing patron- 
age, by voluntarily foregoing a rate in- 
crease to which it was admittedly entitled, 
under the terms of its service-at-cost 
contract with the city. 


* * * * 


He BRATTER, Washington writ- 
er of business articles, discusses in 
his article, “Businessmen Are Urged to 
Aid Transit” (beginning on page 403), 
SEPT. 29, 1949 


the factors contributing to inferior sery- 
ice, including abortive peak loads, decen- 
tralization of population, curb parking, 
and lack of adequate community support 
for service improvements. He also dis- 
cusses the responsibility for trends to- 
ward socialization in the transit industry, 


x* * * * 


B ic F. CRAEMER in his article 
“Postwar Transit Progress” (begin 
ning on page 399) gives us an analysis of 
current trends and economic problems 
in the transit industry from the stand- 
point of an experienced regulatory au- 
thority. Mr. CRAEMER formerly was 
president of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
His comments on common carriers in 
this issue were originally made in his 
address as retiring president at the recent 
NARUC convention in Cleveland. 


ok a ok + 


Le J. Hassett, formerly a member 
of our own editorial staff, has given 
us an account (beginning on page 418) 
of the public reaction in one large Ameri- 
can city to the spreading practice of 
equipping streetcars and busses with FM 
radio receivers for program en route. 
Puzzled over conflicting statements one 
transit company decided to find out, via 
a public opinion survey. Mr, Hassett 
describes the steps taken by this company 
to check on the popularity of these musi- 
cal and news programs with the transit 
companies. 
* * * 


MONG the important decisions pre- 
A printed from Public Utilities Re- 
ports in the back of this number, may 
be. found the following: 


MuNICcIPAL‘approval of the substitu- 
tion of autobuses for trolley busses is 
passed upon by New Jersey Superior 


Court. (See page 146.) 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out October 13th. 


1 
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me gt Miss Clark's Desk? 


SSETT 
ipany @ It's the superb new Remington ELECTRIC DELUXE Typewriter... 


nusi- 





attracting attention in offices everywhere. And deservedly sol 
It saves time—the fast, easy electric action allows typists to turn out 
more work, better work with less effort. It saves money—studies reveal 
that an increase of 10% or more in typing productivity can result 
from each typing station equipped with an Electric DeLuxe. 


It saves energy—eliminates the hand carriage return . . . 


and fatiguing, time consuming hand spacing. 


For additional information, write Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York for a FREE illustrated booklet “New Office Profits 
Through Electricity.” Your copy will be sent by return mail. 


e 
Reming Ton Kand THE FIRST NAME IN ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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oming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
* 


GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC POWER FORCES 


Carroll B. Huntress, chairman of the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, has made an analysis of propaganda trends 
in the United States over the past three decades. Virtually 
unknown in America, prior to the expediencies of both World 
War | and World War Il, systematic direction (if not occa- 
sional deception and suppression) has apparently become an 
accepted instrument of government publicity policy, according 
to this writer. 


FINANCING "AS YOU GO” 


As a general principle, a policy of financing "as you go,” care- 

fully planned to meet the individual needs of the particular 

utility, appears best suited to the requirements of the electric 

industry. W. F. Stanley, vice president and secretary of the 

Southwestern Public Service ania» outlines the adoption 
d 


of such a policy which he believes would tend towards a steady 
improvement in earnings and dividends and become a better 
inducement to stockholders and the general public to invest 
in the industry. 


WILL PUBLIC POWER STALL THE UTILITIES? 


An analysis of steps taken and arguments advanced to main- 
tain the private independent system in the electric utility indus- 
try, as against the advancing strides of public ownership. John 
P. Callahan, utility news writer of "The New York Times,” 
sketches this situation in the light of current developments in 
Congress. 


IS TEXAS RUNNING DRY? 


Man's oldest and most vital utility service—water supply—is 
in danger of serious impairment in the nation's largest state, as 
a result of heavy withdrawals, increasing population, and indus- 
trial usage. Here is a frank appraisal of the Texas water problem 
by Ernest R. Abrams, business writer and editor, who proposes @ 
solution for trouble which is spreading to other areas in the J 
Southwest. 


* 


A | SO .. . Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and ¢o 
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mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gos 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, compas 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 


10 
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MERCOID 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
REQUIRING POSITIVE CONTROL 
OF PRESSURE, TEMPERATURE, 
iS LIQUID LEVEL ETC. i 


% SIMPLE TO ADJUST FORTHE ® 


% SPECIFIED OPERATING RANGE % 


MERCOID CONTROLS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH MERCURY SWITCHES, THEREBY 
INSURING GREATER SAFETY, BETTER 
PERFORMANCE AND LONGER CONTROL LIFE 


41 WRITE FOR CATALOG 6OOS8, > 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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CBaukele CEauke 


“There never 


WALTER S. HALLANAN 
Chairman, National Petroleum 
Council. 


[LAURENCE McKINLEy GouLp 


President, Carleton College. 


Pau. H. Doucias 
U.S. Senator from Illinois. 


Davip SARNOFF 
Chairman of the board, Radio 
Corporation of America. 


EpirorRiAL STATEMENT 
The Columbia (South Carolina) 
Record. 


Cuar_es E, WILtson 
President, General Electric 
Company. 


BENJAMIN STRONG 
President, United States Trust 
Company. 
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was in the world two opinions alike.” 


—MonrTAIGNE 





“America has little to fear from its business giants as 
compared to the very real and imminent peril it faces 
from the giant of government.” 


* 


“If we follow the lead of organizations lobbying for 
Federal aid to education we shall end with an educational 
WPA which will solve no basic problems. It will only 
insure uniformity and the mediocrity that goes with it.” 


aa 


“To be a liberal, one does not have to be a wastrel. We 
must, in fact, be thrifty if we are to be really humane 
We are not helping the slum-dwellers, the undereducated 
and sick by supporting an excessive number of stenog- 
raphers and clerks.” 


¥ 


“Television is too powerful a force for the public good 
to be stopped by misleading propaganda. No one car 
retard its advance any more than the carriage maker could 
stop the automobile, the cable the wireless, or the silent 
pictures the ‘talkies.’” 


5 


“Great Britain is discovering that Socialism and social 
benefits cost money. And those Americans who believe 
in the doctrine that the state can spend your money for 
you better than you can do it for yourself can learn some- 
thing from Britain’s experience.” 


* 


“We can never legislate our way out of color and racial 
discrimination, out of unfair employment practices, or out 
of religious bigotry. Force never changed anybody’s mind, 
but education and understanding have won a lot of vic- 
tories, even though they take longer.” 


« 


“A capitalistic system cannot survive without capital, 
and capital cannot exist without savings, and savings can- 
not be put to useful purpose without proper administra- 
tion and investment management. . . . Sound, courageous 
policies in our banking system can well turn out to be 
one of the major elements in keeping our country away 


from some form of ‘stateism,’ whether it be Communism, 
Socialism, or ‘welfareism.’” 


12 





ivf PROFIT BY DELTA-STAR'S 


mane 


“| RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 


enog- 


From the very infancy of the electrical industry to the present day, Delta-Star 
has continuously designed, manufactured and supplied power switching 


equipment to the utilities for both indoor and outdoor service. 


This long experience has given Delta-Star engineers an intimate knowledge 
of your problems and the ability to solve them. But no matter how much 
experience in years a company may have, it must stay young in ideas to 
continue to qualify for the business of critical users and well-informed buyers. 
Mindful of this fact, Delta-Star, through constant research and advanced 


designs, has always kept abreast of the times. 


When you invest in Delta-Star equipment you are investing in quality and 
durability. You are sure of receiving equipment designed for today’s — not 
yesterday's —requirements, and behind the product is an unsurpassed record 


of good service to the electrical industry. 


Delta-Stor is a name worth remembering. It stands for high voltage 


equipment combining efficiency, economy and valve. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


EpitorIAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


WaLtTeR F. Georce 
U’. S. Senator from Georgia. 


Rosert M, HuTCHINS 


Chancellor, University of Chicago. 


PoweELL C. GRONER 
President, Kansas City Public 
Service Company 


Haro_p W. Dopps 
President, Princeton University. 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


Paut B. GILLEN 
Director of educational research, 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 


Dwicut D, EIsENHOWER 
President, Columbia University. 
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“We think the Hoover Commission has done a § 
service in showing us what a cancer bureaucracy has } 
come. We are dubious that the disease can be cured 
a simple panacea. There is no way where there is no wi 


¥ 


“In order to get out of our present unfortunate sity 
tion we must reduce expenditures until the recession 
leveled off. Later we might have to discuss taxes—h 
they must be selective taxes that do not discourg 
business.” 


> 


“If it is possible to apply atomic energy to peaceti 
purposes then we shall have more vacant time. Ato 
energy, therefore, confronts mankind with this dreadf 
choice: If we have war we shall be blown to bits; if 
have peace, we shall be bored to death.” 


* 


“The day of the ‘public be damned’ attitude—either | 
management or labor—has passed. The public doesg 
have to be damned and rightly won’t. An attitude of ‘t 
public be pleased’ is more in harmony with the spirit ¢ 
the times and, besides, it will get us further.” 


al 


“Communism negates all that the humanities have ; 
firmed for more than 2,000 years for it denies the right ¢ 
individual judgment in respect to all human values 
pressed in literature, art, ethics, or religion. It is t 
humanities that carry the real answer to Communis 
Why is this not made clear to our students ?” 


> 


“I believe a sound solution of our present econom 
situation is for wages to be held steady, and for labor 
refrain from further demands at this time, while price r 
ductions should be made by manufacturers, wholesale 
and retailers, as rapidly as possible. Higher wages for 
few and higher prices for the rest is not the answer.” 


* 


“Industry has a most important stake in American edt 
cation and should by no means make the assumption th 
materials are the only service that it can render. If schoo 
men are to be persuaded about the genuineness of indui 
trial and commercial interest in education, then such org 
izations must show more concern, more initiative, and gi 
more support to school interests.” 


* 


“If we allow this constant drift toward centrali 
bureaucratic government to continue . . . there will be 
swarming of bureaucrats over the land, Ownership ¢ 
property will gradually drift into that central governmen 
and finally you have to have dictatorship as the onl 
means of operating such a huge organization . . . It i 
things such as that that we must watch today.” 
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OU will be interested to know, we think, 

why so many utilities throughout the coun- 
try turn to Recording and Statistical for bill 
analyses. 


The reasons are important: 


1. We can compile aceurate and helpful analy- 
ses for you in 4 the usual time. 


2. The cost to you is often 4 the expense of 
maving the work done right in your own offices. 


At Recording and Statistical, the tabulations 
are made on specially designed electro-mechan- 
ical equipment. As many as 200,000 bills can 
be analyzed each day by our trained personnel. 
Consequently, the cost to you is only a small 
fraction of a cent per item! 


Get the full facts 


A FREE BOOKLET, “The One-Step Method 
of Bill Analysis” will give you detailed facts 


concerning this accurate and economical m 
od of compiling bill analyses. Why not 
for it right now? 


This electro-mechanical machine—the Bill 
Analyzer—automatically classifies and adds in 300 
ters—in one step. It was especially designed for 
analysis work. 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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| 1 to 30,000 


Distribution of operating company equities to owners of 
utility holding company stocks creates many new prob- 
lems. Instead of a single common stockholder the 
operating company finds itself with many thousands, 
necessitating additional personnel to handle dividends, 
reports and proxies for regular or special meetings. 











Many of these problems can become routine 
with the help of our experienced organization. 


W hy not write today for a copy of our leaflet 
“W hat we do—How we do it.” 


GEORGESON & CO. 


Specialists in Stockholder Relations 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-1470 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


























For Guy and Suspension Lines 
—and Other Utility Uses 


Uniform + Strong - Long-Lived - Economical 


Sunstrand Wire Rope is made on the 
= most modern wire rope machines in use 
today. All types and sizes are available 
including 1 x 7 construction galvanized 
steel strand made to ASTM specifications. 


plete information on Sunstrand Wire 
Rope for utility uses. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
880 South Second Street, Sunbury, Pa. 
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The problem was “special” 
but the solution came ‘‘out of stock” 


Tons of heater drain piping in the 
turbine room of the new Southwark 
station of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company had to be supported some- 
how. It had to be flexibly supported 
because of the travel between its “hot” 
and “cold” positions. The ceiling was 
sixty feet up so overhead suspension 
was out. Could it be supported from 
the floor? The problem had already 
been anticipated by Grinnell with 
their Pre-Engineered Spring Hanger 
fig. B268: type F, described in the new 
Grinnell Pipe Hanger Catalog 10D. 
This hanger is available in 14 sizes 
with a range of load capacities from 
74 to 4800 Ibs. 


Plenty of other piping support prob- 
lems are pre-solved economically for 
you in this combination catalog and 
manual . .. with ready-to-install hang- 
ers and supports ... all available from 
conveniently located Grinnell ware- 
houses. Why not write today for your 
copy of Catalog 10D? 


mm GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 1. Branch warehouses: Atlanta * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City* 
long Beach * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento ®* St. Lovis * St. Paul * San Franclsco * Seattle* 
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Management- Stockholder Relations 


The setting up and prosecution of a proxy solicita- 
tion is a highly specialized segment, in the field of man- 


agement-stockholder relations. 


We work exclusively in this field and employ a 
specially trained staff which covers virtually all of the 
United States and the important sections of Canada. 


Our organization has been thoroughly tested for 
competence, capacity and integrity by many leading cor- 
porations in assignments which include the largest ever 
undertaken in the field of professional proxy solicitation. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 


information. 





National or Sectional Coverage 





o *& 


DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: JOHN H.C. TEMPLETON * CHARLESA.NICHOLLS + PHILIP H. CARPENTER 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK &, NEW YORK 
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SUPERINTENDENTS- 






: You save money when you buy Dy 
SAVE eee with these many “‘ Job-Rated”’ trucks! y 
money-saving features There are two reasons for this: 


; 1. Your truck has more money-say 

ENGINES... Of famous Dodge L-head design features than any other make 

save gas, oil, service expense. Full-pressure lubrica- truck built. Many of these 
tion, poe cylin ab a, and —— exclusive Dodge features 
A - ~ fe. ‘ 

ee ere . Your “Job-Rated” truck is buil 


CHASSIS .. . Super-friction clutches, with extra fit its job. And trucks that fit 
large frictional area; rugged 3-, 4- and ’5-speed job save on operating costs 
transmissions; full-floating, hypoid rear axles give last longer! . 
better performance, insure longer life. Cross-type _ ‘ , 

steering permits sharper turning, easier handling. Read (at left) a partial list of Dodge t 
Cyclebonded brake linings (no rivets) insure safer features that are important to you. The 
stops, prolong lining wear. see your Dodge dealer for 


s ' : ll the reasons why a Dodge 
CABS... Adjustable ‘“‘Air-O-Ride” seats; roomy, “4 : 
wide-vision ‘‘Pilot-House”’ cabs, with rear quarter oe ; truck oy 
windows, wide seats and “‘All-Weather” ventilation, with the lowest) is the past 
insure maximum vision, comfort and safety. truck investment for you! 
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+7 SEPTEMBER +7 





Ts 
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1 Association of e=- Railroads, Communications Section, ends annual meeting, 
Portsmouth, N. H., x 





I American Water Works Association, Michigan Section, ends annual meeting, Traverse 
City, Mich., 1949. 





@ OcTOBER @ 





{ National Television and Electrical Living Show begins, Chicago, Iil., 1949. 





1 American Transit Association begins annual convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 1949. 





{ National Association of Corrosion Engineers, South Central Region, begins meeting, 
Dallas, Tex., 1949. 





{ Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association begins annual meeting, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, 1949. 





9 New England Gas Association, Operating Division, begins one-day meeting, Providence, 
R. I., 1949, 





{ Association of Irom and Steel Engineers ends annual convention, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1949. 





{ Pennsylvania Electric Association, Prime Movers Committee, ends meeting, Sunbury, 
Pa., 9. 





{ American Gas Association will hold annual convention, Chicago, Iil., Oct. 17-20, 1949. 





Y American Water Works Association, Southwest Section, begins annual meeting, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 1949. 





» | eH States Independent Telephone Association begins annual convention, Chicago, 
pei} 





American Standards Association begins annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 1949. 
Iowa Utilities Association ends inanagement conference, Des Moines, lowa, 1949. 











> | erecta Association of Electrical Leagues begins annual conference, Cleveland, 
io, L 
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Postwar Transit Progress 


An analysis of current trends and economic problems 
in the transit industry from the standpoint of an 
experienced regulatory authority. 


By JUSTUS F. CRAEMER* 


Intercity Bus Operations 


HERE are few communities which 
we not served directly or indi- 

rectly by the intercity bus in- 
dustry. For many communities it 
represents the sole means of public con- 
veyance. Consequently its welfare is a 
matter of concern to every part of the 
nation. 

Intercity transit bus service had its 
teal beginning after World War I and 
expanded tremendously during World 
War II. 

The first transcontinental through 


_— 


*Retiring president, National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, and 
member, California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. See also “Pages with the Editors.” 
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service was established by the Yelloway 
Lines in October, 1928. This line 
pioneered through service from Cali- 
fornia points to New York city via Salt 
Lake City, Chicago, Detroit, and Pitts- 
burgh, 

For approximately four years prior 
to the establishment of this service, 
transcontinental service was possible 
only via a series of connecting lines. 
This arrangement required numerous 
transfers and travel via different types 
of equipment. 

It was not until 1929 that a consoli- 
dation of a number of regional systems 
brought the present pioneer national 
system, Greyhound, into being. Ex- 
pansion of this and similar operations 
SEPT. 29, 1949 
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has since reached into all parts of the 
nation. 


Business Expands 


ey E other transport agencies, the in- 
tercity bus lines experienced a 
tremendous expansion of business dur- 
ing the war years. There were 149 class 
I carriers in this field as of 1939, which 
is the class having revenues of $100,- 
000 or more. By 1948 there were 256 
bus lines in this class. The volume of 
business transacted by these carriers 
expanded at an even greater rate. The 
table below shows the operating results 
of recent years in contrast to 1939 :? 


TREND IN BUS OPERATIONS 
Number of 
Revenue 
Passengers Bus Miles 
Carried Operated 
(Thousands) (Thousands) 
133,656 466,260 
497,633 955,587 
477,666 1,065,352 
443,316 1,047,056 
440,428 1,090,452 
1949 (First . 
Quarter) ... 123,733 263,613 


The foregoing table also shows the 
declining trend since 1945 in the num- 
ber of passengers carried, although the 
number of bus miles operated main- 
tains a steady growth. 


Declining Trends 
} | ‘HE decline in the number of inter- 


city passengers carried has ad- 
versely affected the revenues of these 
carriers but has not reduced to any 
appreciable extent operating expenses. 


1 Charter operations are omitted from this 
tabulation of 1939 data from Bus Facts, 18th 
Edition, Table 1, page 7; data for 1945 through 
1948 from ICC annual reports Q-750 (BRE) ; 
1949 data from July 11, 1949, Monthly Com- 
ment ICC Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. 


The trends of revenues earned and op 
erating expenses for all operations } 
intercity carriers are shown in thi 
table ? 


TREND IN URBAN BUS ECONOMICS 
Total Total 
Operating Operating Oper. 
Revenues Expenses ating 
(Thousands) (Thousands) Ratio 
$113,459 $ 94,637 
419,630 295,952 
414,549 328,126 
390,805 335,420 
415,543 363,650 
1949 (First 
Quarter) .. 87,118 87,354 
It will be noted that operating ex 
penses continue a steady climb whil 
revenues have fallen off since 1945. 0 
the basis of 1939 figures the revenue 
of 1948 represent an increase of 26 
per cent but expenses represent an in 
crease of 284 per cent. It is still tor 
early to judge the final outcome of 1948 
bus operations. However, it is eviden 
from the reports for the first quarter 
that these carriers may well face a diffi- 
cult year in 1949. 


Transit Lines 


tbe transit industry of the country 
has been experiencing a definite 
downward trend in the volume of traf- 
fic. Recent nation-wide statistics dis- 
close that, for the first five months of 
1949 traffic was 9.46 per cent below a 
year ago. In May, 1949, passenger 
traffic was 10.29 per cent below that of 
May a year ago. 

The well-established trend of transi- 
tion from electric rail line to trolley 
coach and motorbus operation is con- 
tinuing at a constantly accelerated 
tempo. The decline in the past twenty 
years in surface, subway, and elevated 


2 Same references as footnote!. 
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ail transportation shows these carriers 
erated 41,600 route miles in 1926, 
while they operated a bare 15,000 miles 
in 1947, Meantime, motorbus route op- 
rations which totaled 36,900 route 
miles in 1926 have increased to 95,350 
route miles in 1947. 

Trolley coach operations have in- 
creased from a starting low of 39 route 
miles in 1938 to a total of 2,797 miles 
in 1947, 

Unfortunately, 1948 operating sta- 
tistics are not available, but the reports 
ve do have are indicative of the trend. 

Requests for-relief in the way of 
fare increases have been general 
throughout the nation since the close 
of the war. The 5-cent fare has long 
since gone the way of the “Wooden In- 
dian” and the 5-cent cigar. Ten-cent 
fares are becoming almost universal as 
base fares, while many fares have been 
authorized substantially above this 


ngure, 


Operating Costs 

| pawn costs of vehicles as well as 
materials and supplies are an im- 

portant factor in operating expense. 
The largest single operating expense, 
however, incident to the operation of 
transit lines is that of labor. Wages 
have been increased by approximately 
100 per cent since the prewar period. 
In addition, there has been a country- 
wide trend to reduce the period of the 
base pay workweek from forty-eight 


to forty hours. This means that service 
of the employee engaged in excess of 
forty hours per week is paid penalty 
time. 

The restrictions that are included 
in the labor agreements have a further 
effect on total labor costs. Transit in- 
dustry peak movements occur during 
the morning and evening rush hours. 
In the past, it was possible in many 
cases for the employer to spread the 
hours of employment over a period as 
long as twelve hours, Thus, it was pos- 
sible to arrange the employee’s time so 
that he would be available for service 
to meet both morning and evening peak- 
load periods. 

Today the length of the spread of 
hours has been materially reduced. 
Carriers must now pay penalty time or 
employ two sets of operators to meet 
the morning and evening peak demands 
with a minimum guaranty for a full 
day’s pay as prescribed in labor agree- 
ments. 


Peak Traffic a Problem 

oe factor diminishing the car- 

rier’s returns is the fact that the 
time of peak load has narrowed and in- 
creased in volume. Off-peak traffic 
shows a material decline. This results 
in an unbalanced operation from the 
standpoint of arranging schedules to 
get the maximum service within the al- 
lowable period without the payment of 
penalty time. 


e 


“Reguests for relief in the way of fare increases have 
been general throughout the nation since the close of the 
war. The 5-cent fare has long since gone the way of the 
‘Wooden Indian’ and the 5-cent cigar. Ten-cent fares are 
becoming almost universal as base fares, while many fares 
have been authorized substantially above this figure.” 
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To reduce operating expenses, the 
carriers have on the average increased 
the carrying capacity of the rubber- 
borne vehicles approximately 50 per 
cent during the past decade. 

The transit industry’s major prob- 
lem today is to operate on a fare struc- 
ture which will attract the largest 
volume of travel. At the same time, it 
must provide sufficient revenue to meet 
the cost of service. Management today 
is confronted with the problem of at- 
tempting to determine the point of di- 
minishing returns in relating fare to 
volume of traffic. 


Motor Carriers of Property 


| grape transportation of property 
by motor carriers is recognized as 
essential to the economic life of our 
nation. Their services first came into 


public notice following World War | 
During World War II, domestic sery- 
ice by water carriers was cut off and the 
railroads were loaded to their limit by 
war traffic. 

Trucks here proved their value as 
transport agencies in spite of restric. 
tions on repair parts, tires, and operat- 
ing speeds. The war experience has 
been extremely useful to motor carriers 
in many ways not only in the technical 
improvement of equipment but also in 
operating experience with heavier loads 
of freight and particularly in longer- 
haul service. 

Today it is not difficult to find truck 
lines operating jointly the length and 
breadth of the nation. With better 
highways and new equipment we may 
well anticipate an increase in this type 
of service. 





Sample Day’s Transit Business 


OC" an average weckday Capital Transit carries something over a 
million passengers. During rush hours we operate about 1,340 


Uni 
busi 
mai 
aval 
frot 
com 


ingt 


streetcars and busses io take you, and your neighbors, to and from work. 
Oddly, 40 more streetcars and 30 fewer busses are required in the evening 
rush hour than for the morning rush. During the slack nonrush hours mal 
only 529 vehicles, or about 40 per cent of those needed in rush hours, are ville 
required to handle the load. 

“In the course of an operating day our fleet travels more than 131,000 F 
miles, equal to five times around the earth at the equator. To do this we the 
must provide our busses with about 28,000 gallons of gasoline. That’s 
enough for you to drive an average automobile 420,000 miles. The able 
streetcars daily use 280,000 kilowatt hours of 600-volt electricity. That torr 
would light your home for over 185 years, if it were ordinary 120-volt | 
house current. bus 

“Over 5,000 men and women are needed to keep our streetcar and bus 
fleet rolling in your service. Half of them are operators, the men you 
meet every day on your way to and from work, school, and play. The rest 
are behind-the-scenes workers who repair streetcars and busses, maintain 
track, prepare schedules, and do the hundreds of other jobs required by 
round-the-clock operation.” 

—Excerpt from “Transit News,’ published 
by Capital Transit Company. 
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Businessmen Are Urged 
To Aid Transit 


Among the factors contributing to inferior service 
are excessive abortive peak loads, decentralization 
of population, curb parking, and lack of adequate 
community support for service improvements. 
Responsibility for trend towards socialization. 


By HERBERT BRATTER* 


men and Public Transit Service” 

the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States lists seven ways in which 
businessmen can help transit companies 
maintain good service. The publication, 
available in quantity at 5 cents per copy 
from the chamber’s transportation and 
communication department in Wash- 
ington, is the work of the committee 
on urban transportation, which is chair- 
maned by Laurence F. Lee of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Pointing out that businessmen have 
the most to gain when public transit is 
able to move great numbers of cus- 
tomers swiftly and comfortably into 
business districts, the report urges busi- 
nessmen to: 

1. Support public officials in their 
efforts to speed transit movement, espe- 


*Economist and author of articles on inter- 
national finance, Washington, D. C. 


f a publication entitled “Business- 
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cially during peak hours, by revision of 
present traffic-control devices and intel- 
ligent consideration of transit needs in 
future planning. 

2. Encourage better transit service, 
including greater use of limited stops, 
turn-back, and express service. 

3. Discourage unwarranted exten- 
sions and other unprofitable services 
which might affect the financial stabil- 
ity of the transit company. 

4. Encourage customers and em- 
ployees to use public transit through: 


Handbills Radio and television 
Window displays advertising 
Store-wide displays Billboard advertising 
Moving pictures _ Speeches before busi- 
Newspaper advertising ness and civicgroups 

5. Sponsor greater use of staggered 
hours for employees of large business 
and industrial concerns, thereby spread- 
ing the rush-hour strain on transporta- 
tion facilities. 

6. Urge utility commission to con- 
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sider promptly transit company re- 
quests for fare increases and to quickly 
grant relief if needed. 

7. Support relief from unfair local 
taxes and special assessments which in- 
crease the cost of providing first-class 
transit service to the public. 

The report appeals to businessmen to 
support this program on frankly selfish 
grounds, since the movement of more 
people into the shopping districts of 
cities may mean the difference between 
profit and loss. Good transit service 
brings more customers downtown; 
makes it easier for employees to get to 
work and return home; eases traffic 
congestion; and in many other ways 
intimately affects everyone’s business 
and personal life, the chamber states. 
With millions of persons daily depend- 
ent upon transit vehicles to get to and 
from work, shopping centers, amuse- 
ment areas, and the like, the quality of 
the service will play an important role 
in the future growth or decline of such 
centers and areas and is therefore of 
direct concern to merchants and prop- 
erty owners. 


Factors That Hinder Good Service 


F° UR factors which hinder good serv- 
ice by transit companies are listed 
and discussed by the chamber: traffic 
congestion, equipment financing diffh- 
culties, inadequate revenues and fares, 
and unfair local taxes. 

Traffic congestion makes it necessary 
to provide more transit vehicles and 
more men to furnish adequate service 
to riders ; also many extra vehicles dur- 
ing morning and evening rush hours. 
All this greatly increases costs and 
overhead. For the relief of congestion 
the report calls attention to alleviating 
measures which have been found use- 
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ful in increasing the movement 9 
transit vehicles as much as 25 per cen 
Some of these measures are taken } 
the community ; others are carried oy 
by the transit companies themselves 
In the former category are: one-wa 
streets, no-curb parking, no left 9 
right turns, modern traffic signal sys 
tems, In the latter category are expres 
service during rush hours, provisioj 
of limited stops, and turn-back servic 
on long lines. 

In modernizing its service and equip 
ment during the past fifteen years th 
transit industry has had to conten 
with equipment-financing difficulties 
Today equipment financing is princi 
pally through short-term bank loans 
According to the chamber’s report: 

The present level of net earnings 
only 1.1 per cent in 1948, will not per 
mit a continuation of this practice, no 
will it attract new long-term financing 
to ease the burden of fixed charges. 

This is the present dilemma of transit 

properties in most cities, whether pri- 

vately or publicly owned, Over the past 
ten years the average earnings of the 
transit industry were only 2.6 per cent 

and at no time during that period did 

earnings reach more than 4.1 per cent. 

This long record of poor earnings seti- 

ously threatens the efforts of the in- 

dustry to further modernize and im- 

prove service. 


— costs in recent years have hit 
the transit industry hard. Of every 
dollar received, 55 cents goes to pay 
wages and 15 cents is spent for new 
equipment, maintenance, supplies, and 
fuel. General expenses and taxes absorb 
most of the remainder. Hence transit 
companies have had to seek fare in- 
creases so as to provide the proper serv- 
ices and stay in business, but with pres- 
ent regulatory procedures many months 
sometimes elapse before action is taken 
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y the regulatory authorities, with the 
sult that losses are increased ; for fare 
ncreases, unlike wages, cannot be made 
etroactive, the chamber’s report points 
wt. Nor are fare increases, when 
ranted, always adequate from the in- 
ustry’s Viewpoint, 

Rapidly growing communities have 
hrown an added burden on many 
transit companies, which must extend 
their lines regardless of profitability. 
With the average length of ride thereby 
increased, the straight cash fare some- 
times becomes too expensive for the 
gssenger who is going only a short 
distance and uneconomic for the transit 
company concerned. Therefore some 
transit companies have been resorting 
to the use of zone fares. 


Socialization Trend Affects Transit 


T ‘HE passage of transit companies 


into municipal ownership has be- 
come fairly commonplace in recent 
years, largely because of the reluctance 
of communities to see to it that the com- 
panies under private ownership earned 
enough to provide adequate service. 
Realization of this fact underlies the 
report on urban transportation pub- 
lished in 1948 by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the 
ltter’s policy declarations on public 
transit ; namely : 

Every effort should be made to fa- 


cilitate and encourage greater use of 
local transit. 


7 


Efficient service can be best attained 
through private operation, with the 
capitalization, fares, and service under 
the regulation of a state utility com- 
mission or a properly designated offi- 
cial agency within the metropolitan 
area having jurisdiction over all types 
of local passenger carriers. 

Since efficient and improved public 
transit is dependent upon its ability to 
attract investment capital, transit 
should be given a more favorable busi- 
ness climate in which to operate and 
should have relief from special and 
burdensome assessments. 

Further use should be made of lim- 
ited stops, turn-back service, express 
service, and other methods of im- 
proving transit service and expediting 
transit operations, including applica- 
tion of staggered working hours for 
business and industrial employees. Un- 
warranted route extensions and other 
unprofitable services affecting the fi- 
nancial stability of the transit carriers 
should be discouraged. 


Studying the transit companies’ prob- 
lems the chamber found four to be out- 
standing. The first is the excessive 
short-time peak load. Second is the 
problem of decentralization of city pop- 
ulations, necessitating longer lines. 
Third is lack of adequate community 
support, such as failure to provide ade- 
quate transit loading zones, to properly 
regulate traffic, or to include transit in 
developing street and transportation 
plans, Fourth is the burden of special 
taxes and assessments, such as the cost 
of constructing and maintaining pav- 
ing in the track area, track removal, etc. 


“WITH millions of persons daily dependent upon transit ve- 
hicles to get to and from work, shopping centers, amuse- 
ment areas, and the like, the quality of the service will play 
an important réle in the future growth or decline of such 
centers and areas and 1s therefore of direct concern to mer- 


chants and property owners.” 
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Transit companies pay a variety of city 
and state taxes, like the gross receipts 
tax, taxes on the number of busses or 
seats, ad valorem taxes, income taxes, 
and gasoline taxes. 


“pecan NG the trend toward public 
ownership, the chamber last year 
reported as follows: 


Every effort should be made to make 
transit service as attractive as possible 
and to avoid types of service that 
reduce the efficiency of the entire sys- 
tem. Studies should constantly be 
made to improve transit service and to 
meet the changes, the riding habits, and 
demands. Limited stops, turn backs, 
and express service should be applied 
more generally when and where war- 
ranted. Special efforts should be made 
to develop off-peak loads so as to uti- 
lize more efficiently equipment and 
man power, Business, industrial firms, 
and schools should make greater use of 
staggered hours to help spread the 
transit peak load and also to help cut 
street traffic congestion that accom- 
panies the morning and afternoon 
rush periods. Staggered hours, which 
proved highly effective during the war, 
are considered a major and necessary 
solution to the traffic jams of our cities 
by leading traffic authorities. 

The trend toward public ownership 
of transit has again started. Within the 
past several years transit properties in 
San Francisco, Boston, and Chicago 
have been purchased by the commu- 
nities. Other large transit properties 
that became municipal operations be- 
fore the war included Cleveland, De- 
troit, Seattle, and New York city. Lack 
of an adequate fare to maintain good 
service was probably the biggest single 
reason for this undesirable trend to 
municipal ownership and operation. 

Transit fare structures in recent 
years have been based almost entirely 
on a flat or single fare for the entire 
community. Zone and special fares 
have been used very little. As transit 
companies are forced to extend their 


lines, meet higher operating costs, and 
provide special services, revisions in 
the fare structure will generally become 
necessary. More consideration will 
have to be given to the length and hour 
of ride in determining a new fare struc- 
ture, especially as it becomes necessary 
to further raise the transit fare. 


Transit company officials might use- 
fully disseminate these and other find- 
ings of the Chamber of Commerce 
among local businessmen. Chamber 


publications are available in quantity at | 


special prices, or may be quoted from 
without cost. 


The Taxes Transit Totes 


Oke NSIT companies are subjected to 
a great variety of taxes: local, 
county, state, and Federal, which are 
levied in a variety of combinations and 
degrees throughout the country. Some 
of these taxes, like the gross receipts 
tax, which is quite common, are unique 
and lay a heavy burden on the com- 
panies. Transit taxes may be grouped 
under thirteen heads, as follows: 


Corporation tax 

General property tax 

Net income taxes on corporations 

Franchise, privilege, license, occupa- 
tion, etc., taxes as common carriers 

Gross receipts tax 

Corporate loans tax 

Inspection and supervision fees 

Sales and transportation service 

Motor vehicle registration fees 

Gasoline and Diesel fuel taxes 

Lubricating oil taxes 

Operators’ and chauffeurs’ license 
fees 

Emergency relief taxes 


Where a transit company serves 
more than one political jurisdiction, the 
local and state taxes tend to be multi- 
plied by two. In Kansas City, for ex- 
ample, the Kansas City Public Service 
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Transit-shopping Tie-in 


—“ encourage their customers to use busses rather than private 

cars when shopping, the [Sacramento, California] retail mer- 

chants’ association backs an ‘encouragement plan,’ whereby a passenger 

riding downtown between 10 aM and 4 PM receives a dated ticket when 

he pays his fare. If that day he buys at least $1 worth of merchandise 

from one of the codperating stores he may turn in the ticket and receive 
in exchange two bus tokens, enough for around trip.” 





Company some years ago published a 
list of no less than 76 different taxes 
which it had to pay to operate across 
the state line. By 1947 the number of 
taxes and other government charges on 
this company had increased to 81 and 
constituted a severe drain on its re- 
sources. 

Of its tax bill the company’s an- 
nual report stated: “It discloses an 
increase in every tax classification ex- 
cept income taxes (those latter being 
eliminated in 1947 because there was 
no income left to tax).” 

The gross receipts tax mentioned 
above ranges from 3 to 5 per cent of 
gross revenues. Like other taxes, it is a 
cost of doing business and tends to be 
reflected in higher passenger fares. 
“Such special taxes,” states the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “introduce an un- 
necessary cost into the operation of the 
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transit system and thus discourage 
transit riding. This loss of customers, 
in turn, prevents transit companies 
from providing better service.” And it 
tends to increase traffic congestion by 
encouraging people to bring their own 
cars downtown. 


Parking Elimination 


|” amen ica of curb parking is a 
great boon to transit companies 
and their customers, but is all too often 
opposed by merchants in the erroneous 
belief that it is essential to their busi- 
nesses. Yet the merchants themselves 
are sometimes inconsistent when, in 
downtown areas, they fill up curb space 
which otherwise would be available to 
the public. 

Experts maintain that only the ex- 
ceptional downtown business could sur- 
vive if dependent largely on customers 
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who could find parking space nearby. 
A frontage of 60 feet would accommo- 
date only three cars at a time. 

In Philadelphia at the war’s end the 
traffic problem was tackled by a special 
council whose members included transit 
officials, businessmen, representatives 
of hotel and theater groups, auto clubs, 
the largest taxi company, and others. 
Financed by the merchants and transit 
companies, a firm of independent busi- 
ness analysts buttonholed some 5,000 
shoppers in the stores and, noting the 
tag numbers of curb parkers, inter- 
viewed the latter by mail. The mer- 
chants who had gagged at suppression 
of curb parking for fear of what that 
might do to their business were 
astounded at the results of the survey. 
Less than one shopper in ten used a 
private car to get to the downtown 
stores, Of that small group only 2 per 
cent in turn parked on the streets. The 
merchants were fully convinced and 
raised no objection when curb parking 
was completely forbidden in a 100- 
square-block area in the heart of Phila- 
delphia. The new restrictions were in- 
troduced only after a 2-month period 
of wide local publicity and discussion, 
with the result that the general public 
assisted the police in enforcing the no- 
parking ban. 


wo traffic in the downtown area 
was speeded up by about 75 per 
cent, trolley speeds by 20 per cent, re- 
ducing headway time to two minutes 
or less, Street accidents, to the satis- 
faction of the transit company officials, 
declined by about 15 per cent. Cab driv- 
ers gained in freer movement what they 
lost through loss of parking privileges. 
The scheme, initially adopted as a test, 
was soon made permanent. 
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Robert A. Mitchell, master minde 
of the Philadelphia plan, states: “We. 
found that 100,000 such [passenger 
cars] in Philadelphia carry an averag, 
of only 1.8 passengers each, but jostk 
daily with busses, trolleys, and track 
less trolleys... trucks... and taxis.. 
We found that merchants had been 
wrong for the most part in opposing 
the control of private parking in mid 
town . . . Of those who were parked 
at the curb, one in five was owner, 


officer, or employee of a business that 


stood to suffer most from midtown 
traffic congestion.” 


Coéperation in “Fringe Parking” 


ee parking offers merchants and 
transit companies a good field for 
cooperation, having been tried out suc- 
cessfully in many cities during the past 
decade. For the success of fringe park- 
ing, adequate shuttle or other transit 
service is necessary. Setting up such 
service calls for careful study of the 
experience of other communities. 
There are problems such as the oppo- 
sition of private parking lots in the 
congested district, proper routing of 
busses or streetcars, satisfactory fares, 
and the like. Last year’s fringe-park- 
ing experiment in Washington, D. C., 
for example, failed because the fares 
charged for the shuttle service were 
too high. 

Common faults of shuttle bus serv- 


ice, according to the Automotive Safe- ] 


ty Foundation, are: 


Routes not carefully determined so 
as to provide a sufficient volume of 
2-way traffic. 

Too-long intervals between busses 
and stops not carefully planned. 

Too high fares. 

Inadequate publicized parking and 
shuttle service. 
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FTER the war Chicago businessmen 

and city officials determined to 
xckle the traffic problem by a fringe- 
Bxrking system which would obviate 

ast mistakes in that and other com- 
unities. The State Street Council of 
erchants and property owners made 
Hi: unusual agreement with the local 
us company, To assure quality service 
from the start, the council underwrote 
he operation of the shuttle busses, 
'Bnaranteeing the company against op- 
rating losses during the first six 
months. To attract the public, the 
ggreement provided for busses at 5- 
minute intervals; service into the in- 
rior of the parking lots ; 5-cent fares ; 
and well-planned routes with fast serv- 
we and convenient stops. The agree- 
ment covers service to two fringe-park- 
ing lots, the municipal lot on Monroe 
» @reet and that at Soldier’s Field Sta- 
i Bium, 
"@ Reporting on the then new Chicago 
service, Pyke Johnson of the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation late in 1946 
stated : 

From the outset the new shuttle bus 
service won an increasing patronage. 
On the old basis parked cars at 
Soldier’s Field numbered only about 
100 daily. Within two weeks the new 
system brought the average number of 
parked cars up to 800... A new high 
was set—1,800 parked cars the day 
after Thanksgiving. 

The enterprise of Chicago business- 
men related above extends to broader 
fields. The State Street Council and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 


are cooperating in a study aimed at de- 
termining a long-range action program 
on parking... 


Other Examples 


J, yeeros type of fringe-parking and 
shuttle service is that operating in 
Hartford, Connecticut. There the Con- 
necticut Corporation, in codperation 
with businessmen and city officials, 
serves a perimeter parking lot on a 3- 
mile route that loops through the prin- 
cipal sections of the downtown shop- 
ping district. The state of Connecticut 
contributes gratis the use of a parking 
lot at the State Armory. Busses leave 
the armory and the downtown end of 
the shuttle line at 74-minute intervals 
between 9 AM and 4pm. For two 
reasons the company did not undertake 
to provide shuttle service during the 
rush hours. First, it needed all its 
equipment at those times. Second, it 
felt that the limited hours would tend 
to get shoppers out of the business dis- 
trict before the evening rush hour. 
The company adopted a combination 
parking-and-shuttle-bus ticket, the first 
section of which is put on the car by 
the lot attendants, The next two sec- 
tions are collected by the bus drivers, 
and the fourth section is used to re- 
claim the car on the lot.’ The shuttle 
busses stop at all regular stops, and 
transfers are issued on the combination 
ticket to other routes operated by the 


1Facsimile of the ticket appeared in Bus 
Transportation of February, 1947, page 63. 


= 


“SOMETHING different is the 5-cent shoppers’ special bus 
service inaugurated experimentally last December by the 
San Antonio Transit Company over a mile-and-a-half loop 
route in the downtown district. Five busses are employed on 
a 3-minute headway. No transfers are accepted or given.” 
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company. The total charge for parking 
and shuttle service is 20 cents. The 
service has met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval of local merchants and the pub- 
lic, and the Connecticut Company feels 
that the plan has been a worthwhile in- 
vestment in good public relations. 

In Baltimore a similar system is in 
operation. The parking lot is open from 
7:30 AM to 6:30 pm, Before 9 AM the 
busses leave for downtown at 5-minute 
intervals; thereafter, until 4, at 7}- 
minute intervals. From 4 to 5:30 they 
return to the 5-minute frequency. Each 
parker buys a 25-cent combination 
ticket. Nonparkers may ride the shut- 
tle bus for 5 cents. Of its loop service 
the Baltimore Transit Company in its 
posters and advertisements says: “It’s 
cheaper than walking.” 


Merchants Can Help in Other Ways 


ase apap California, merchants 
employ a method of minimizing 
traffic congestion which might be use- 
ful in other communities. To encourage 
their customers to use busses rather 
than private cars when shopping, the 
retail merchants’ association backs an 
“encouragement plan,” whereby a 
passenger riding downtown between 10 
AM and 4 PM receives a dated ticket 
when he pays his fare. If that day he 
buys at least $1 worth of merchandise 
from one of the codperating stores he 
may turn in the ticket and receive in 
exchange two bus tokens, enough for a 
round trip, During its first three 
months this scheme cost the 62 codp- 
erating stores about $8,000, the aver- 
age store purchase under the plan being 
$4. During the first three months’ op- 
eration under the plan, bus traffic hauls 
have averaged about 11,000 more than 
in the previous year. 
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Over the years similar methods of 
attracting shoppers have been used in 
different cities either as special events 
or for longer periods. Sometimes free 
rides are offered by the transit com- 
panies themselves, as in the case of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Railway, Power & 
Light Company, which a few years ago 
offered free bus, car, or trolley trips to 
all incoming passengers between 9 and 
11 AM on two pre-Christmas-shopping 
days. Similar free rides have been 
offered on occasion in Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana, Springfield, Massachusetts, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, etc. More interest- 
ing are the offers of free rides by mer- 
chants. In Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
last year a local store celebrated its an- 
niversary sale by giving customers free 
streetcar and bus rides. Paterson, New 
Jersey, to ameliorate the traffic prob- 
lem, has tried a free shopper’s bus, sup- 
ported by some 270 local merchants. 


Si year the Baltimore Transit 
Company launched a reciprocal 
advertising program in cooperation 
with certain local stores. The latter in 
their regular newspaper advertising re- 
mind their customers of the ease with 


which their establishments can be 
reached by transit, The BTC in turn, 
in its “Read As You Ride” folder, 
mentions those stores and tells how to 
reach them via BTC lines. The BTC 
believes that this is a good way to build 
up good will and revenues without 
added advertising expense to itself. 
Also in Baltimore the Maryland 
Trust Company has used local news- 
paper advertising to call its customers’ 
attention to the fact that the bus stops 
in front of its door. In New York R. 
H. Macy & Co., large department store, 
uses newspaper space at times to call 
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attention to convenient transit services, 
Some years ago Macy’s ad writer 
turned to verse to express this thought. 
The rhyme, which was accompanied by 
an eye-catching sketch of similar mood, 
read as follows: 
ODE TO A STREETCAR 
O matchless Thirty-fourth street car! 
O fine upstanding trolley! 


Your influence is felt afar. 
You traffic not with folly. 


Day in and out you sagely dash 
Straight to our doors, determined 
Upon a program strictly cash 
For both the poor and ermined. 


Pay-as-you-enter is the scheme 
That keeps you going places. 
Pay-as-you-go’s the thrifty theme 
That brings the crowd to Macy’s. 


V 71TH the same general thought in 
mind the Chicago Transit Au- 


thority last year circulated among local 
stores a large cardboard folder, headed : 
“Your Ads Tell People What and 
Where to Buy .. . Do Your Ads Tell 
People How Easy It Is to Get There?” 
The folder suggests use of both news- 
paper and radio for this purpose: 
“Takes little space or radio time—Does 
a big job.” The folder offers to mer- 
chants free cuts of various sizes depict- 
ing streetcar, bus, L-subway or com- 
bination, for use in their advertise- 
ments. 

Something different is the 5-cent 
shoppers’ special bus service inaugu- 
rated experimentally last December by 
the San Antonio Transit Company 
over a mile-and-a-half loop route in the 
downtown district. Five busses are em- 


ployed on a 3-minute headway. No 
transfers are accepted or given. Coin- 
cident with the new service the city 
banned parking on the loop route. The 
arrangement was instituted at the re- 
quest of local merchants, after traffic 
congestion had become “impossible.” 

A. Harris & Co., merchants in down- 
town Dallas, Texas, operate a “‘park- 
ing center” about eight blocks away. 
Five-minute bus service to and from 
the store is provided free, the customer, 
however, paying for the parking priv- 
ilege : 35 cents for three hours, 50 cents 
for all day. For a full year the company 
advertised its new service through the 
newspapers, through package enclo- 
sures, and individual letters, 


ae the variety of efforts to 
solve the problems of traffic con- 
gestion brought by the motor age, it is 
apparent to anyone living in or visiting 
a city that the situation calls for peren- 
nial attention. Each generation of busi- 
nessmen and the general public needs 
to be educated by itself. The situation 
calls for constant codperation between 
transit companies and business organ- 
izations. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is alert to the prob- 
lem. It has available a variety of publi- 
cations and ideas of use to the transit 
industry, Transit company officials 
may profit by communicating with the 
chamber’s transportation and com- 
munication department, H. F. Ham- 
mond, manager. 





“C= effective way to minimize government intervention in the 

economy is to make such government action unnecessary in @ 

period of emergency because of effective voluntary measures by in- 
dustry.” 
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—EpitTorIAL STATEMENT, 
The Journal of Commerce. 
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Crisis in ‘Transit 


Transit companies in a number of American cities are becoming more 
and more concerned over the possibility that increased fares may be 
reaching an economically “diminishing point of return.” With the high 
postwar production of automobiles placing more private cars on the 
Streets every day, transit operators are worried about patronage resistance 
to fare increases which are required to offset the rapid rise in operating 
expenses. In Cincinnati, the local company decided to take a chance on 
voluntarily foregoing a fare increase to which it was admittedly entitled 
under the terms of its service-at-cost contract with the city. Instead, it ts 
se eking to cut down operating cost and avoid the strain on its patronage 
which a new fare might impose. The author of this article was assigned 
to write a firsthand account of how the Cincinnati transit problem is 
being handled. 


By GEORGE W. KEITH* 


Street 
been 


HE Cincinnati Railway 

Company has operating 

under what is known as a serv- 
ice-at-cost plan—first established in 
1925. Since June 15, 1949, it has been 
working under a municipal emergency 
ordinance which is very important for 
a number of reasons—reasons which 
other transit companies in other areas 
may recognize as an all too familiar 
pattern of postwar pressure on the 
economic structures of typical urban 
transit companies. 

This Cincinnati arrangement is im- 
portant to the riding public of that city, 
however, because its adoption obviated 
the necessity to increase fares one-half 
cent on July first, 

To the company, it is important be- 
cause it saves its estimated part in main- 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 


Editors.” 
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taining the street surfacing in its track 
areas, and the cost of certain paving 


restoration under the service-at-cost 
arrangement; and because the local 
management has had to make a rather 
courageous decision—namely, to fore- 
go arise in fare in the face of declining 
rider number, with its corollary of 
shrinking revenues. 

Between now and January Ist the 
two contracting parties, company and 
city, must try to find a way to continue 
the present highly regarded transit 
service, without letting fares get be- 
yond control. 

At the same time it must attempt to 
solve the problem of compensating the 
shareholders of the company, in a fair 
degree, for the money they have in- 
vested, and for their faith in Cincin- 
nati’s private operation of the system. 
How have all these factors been treated 
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under the latest Cincinnati arrange- 
ment ? 


sie an understanding of the 
matter,” Morris Edwards, pres- 
ident, said in an interview with this 
writer, on special assignment from 
Pustic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, “‘it 
must be remembered that the local 
transportation system is in almost the 
same status as if it were a city depart- 
since its service operation and 
accounting are under the control of the 
city, with the provision that the rate 
of fare must be increased if necessary 
to provide receipts sufficient to meet 
all cost of operation, including a limited 
return on capital invested. 

“Receipts have not been sufficient to 
pay all costs since 1947 because of rapid 
increases in the costs of wages, mate- 
rials, and supplies, and therefore fares 
have had to be raised. 

“Under the terms of the contract be- 
tween the city and the company, in- 
creases can only be one-half cent at a 


mont 
ment, 


To the query, if all costs are not 
being earned, why was the fare not al- 
lowed to rise on July 1st?, Mr. Ed- 
wards replied : 

“That is a natural question, and it 
was asked by some of our shareholders, 
who pointed out that an increase in fare 
from the 10-cent rate prevailing before 
the war, to the present 124-cent rate is 
certainly a much smaller increase than 
is paid for everything else one buys. 
They suggested that an increase in 
fare, and more revenue for the system, 
might speed up our program for im- 

rovement, and provide better service. 

“Our answer to that is that the pub- 
lic is much more conscious of increases 
in car fare than in other costs, probably 
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because those who ride public transpor- 
tation are reminded of the fact twice 
a day. 

“Failing to understand the neces- 
sities for increases, they are becoming 
increasingly sensitive to them, espe- 
cially at a time when there appears to 
be a tendency in some commodities to 
a price softening. 


66 HICH posed the question for 

us—will further increases tend 
to reduce riding so that less revenue 
will be produced by higher rates? 

“No one can say with any degree of 
certainty how much further loss of rid- 
ing higher fares might cause, but we 
did not want to venture into that haz- 
ardous area until every other possibility 
is exhausted. 

“Two other possibilities existed. We 
are testing them for six months, One is 
the prospect of substantial operating 
economies realizable from our conver- 
sion of 14 major lines from streetcar to 
trolley bus or motor coach operation 
within the past three years. The largest 
single conversion was only completed 
on July 24th, 

“These 14 conversions comprise 
roughly one-third of the mileage of the 
system. Their results are heartening. 

“We want to see what more can 
be done before taking a step in the 
matter of fares which might be ill-ad- 
vised, and certainly would be well-nigh 
irrevocable. 

“The other is the prospect of savings 
realizable from a more logical treat- 
ment of the company’s liability for 
maintenance and restoration of street. 
We believed the company for years had 
carried an unduly heavy burden in this 
respect. 

“The city was willing to remove it as 
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an aid to stabilizing rates of fare, so 
we concluded that this experiment, in 
all fairness, should be made before ac- 
tually making further increases. 

“There has been a continual decline 
in our number of passengers carried, 
ever since March, 1947. Our latest fig- 
ures, comparing July, 1949, with July, 
1948, show a decline of over a million 
and a half in passengers carried.” 


rr this drop chargeable to fare in- 
creases ?, was the next question put 
to Mr, Edwards. 

“Since this decline in passengers 
carried has not been confined to Cin- 
cinnati, or other large cities where the 
fare has been increased to something 
like our present 124-cent rate, but is 
experienced in smaller cities, where 
smaller, or even no increases have been 
made, we feel we must look elsewhere 
for a reason. 

“The drop could easily be accounted 
for by the general slowing up of busi- 
ness, the decline in the number of em- 
ployees, and the shortening of the work- 
week, all in line with the experience 
throughout the nation. 

“A determining factor in deciding to 
forego the July 1st half-a-cent rise was 
the fact that there has been such a lag 
in increasing fares in Cincinnati to 
what it should be, that the deficiencies, 
month after month, have not only ex- 


hausted the Fare Control Fund (which 
is the piece of machinery governing the 
rate of fare), but there is an accumu- 
lated deficit which, unless something 
were done about it, would have to be 
made up from future earnings, and the 
rate of fare would have to go up until 
this is done. 

“Both the city and the company real- 
ized that this could not continue indefi- 
nitely without serious repercussions, 
Where would the spiral end? At what 
point would the public simply refuse to 
ride? 

“We, the city and company, discussed 
the matter for many months before ar- 
riving at a decision, In the meantime 
every effort was and is being made to 
improve the situation. 

“Along with the converting of rail 
lines to trolley-bus operation, some re- 
duction in service has been effected, al- 
though it is quite out of the question to 
reduce service in any degree comparable 
to the falling off in riding.” 


B* way of parenthesis it must be said 
here that Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way is very rider-conscious, for when- 
ever such things as serious detours oc- 
cur, the company goes to great lengths 
to publicize and explain the need for 
the inconvenience to the riders. 
Whether this is due to the workings 
of the service-at-cost plan, or to the 


e 


“THE Cincinnati Street Railway Company has been operat- 
ing under what is known as a service-at-cost plan—first es- 
tablished in 1925. Since June 15, 1949, it has been working 
under a municipal emergency ordinance which is very im- 
portant for a number of reasons—reasons which other transit 
companies in other arcas may recognize as an all too familiar 
pattern of postwar pressure on the economic structures of 
typical urban transit companies.” 
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common sense of the management, the 
net result, it seems to this reporter, is 
that the company is the target for rela- 
tively little local criticism. 

“Adjustments in service,” Mr. Ed- 
wards continued, “both additions and 
reductions, are continually being made 
all over the system to meet shifting in 
volume of passengers. Overcrowding, 
of course, must be avoided, and con- 
venience requires satisfactory fre- 
quency of cars and busses. 

“Reductions in service now being 
made are very slight, and such as will 
not inconvenience passengers. In fact, 
it is doubtful if they would be noticed 
if not told.” 

Mr. Edwards added that the percent- 
age of drop in the number of passen- 
gers for the current period, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1948, is 
11.59, while the reduction in service 
will amount to 2. 

However, in spite of various econ- 
omies practiced, riders were decreas- 
ing, wages were going up, keeping pace 
with everything else. They rose from 
an average of 62 cents in 1933, to$1.55 
an hour in 1949. 


— starting in July, 1947, began 
going up every four months in 
keeping with the provisions of the 
company’s contract with the city, mak- 
ing it necessary to replenish the Fare 
Control Fund. 

This fund was devised as a part of 
the 1925 contract, with the provision 
that “the rate of fare must be increased 
if necessary to provide receipts suffi- 
cient to meet all costs of operation, in- 
cluding a limited return on capital,” 
to quote from Mr. Edwards’ remarks 
at the beginning of this article. 


The fund was set at $400,000, to 
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be created and established through 
the sale of the company’s securities. 
The contract stipulates that on the fif- 
teenth day of each month the company 
must file with the director of public 
utilities of the city of Cincinnati a 
statement of the result of operation for 
the preceding calendar month. This 
statement is the basis of fare control. 

If any monthly statement shows a 
deficiency in payment of operating ex- 
pense, and other expenses, as itemized 
in the ordinance, including return on 
capital, the Fare Control Fund is 
drawn upon. 

But, if the fund drops under 
$200,000, then an increase in fare goes 
into effect on the first of the month fol- 
lowing. However, only an increase of 
one-half cent is permitted. 

If the fund remains under the mini- 
mum figure another increase of one- 
half cent becomes effective four months 
later. 

On the other hand, if the fund should 
rise to as much as $600,000, then the 
car riders would be presented with a 
one-half cent drop in fare. 

In 1925, when this contract was 
written for the maximum twenty-five 
years allowed by the Ohio statutes, 
every competent authority would have 
sworn that the $400,000 figure was 
sufficient to cover any and all contin- 
gencies. They had not heard of Hitler. 

Under the terms of the contract 
either party might ask for a revision 
after the pact was fifteen years old, such 
revision to run another twenty-five 
years. 

Accordingly, in 1940, because of the 
general havoc created during the lean 
thirties, there was a revision. 

Under this the company took over 
some other smaller transit properties, 
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so that now it operates all city mass 
transportation in Cincinnati. 

At that time, too, some operations 
were changed, and certain properties 
abandoned, and a cut was made in the 
valuation of the company’s stock to the 
extent of 50 per cent. 

Fares were then 10 cents, cash, on 
streetcars and busses, and 9 cents for 
streetcar tickets in strips. Schoolchil- 
dren’s fare was a nickel. 


LP eps the war business boomed, as 
it did generally, and the situation 
was so rosy that by 1946 the Fare Con- 
trol Fund had reached the peak of 
$509,445, and had it not been for the 
imposition of excess profit taxes, the 
$600,000 millenium would have been 
attained, and the car riders given a cut 
in fare, 

Then inflation showed its ugly head. 
Everything went up. So did car fare, 
but slowly. On July 1, 1947, an increase 
to 10 cents flat for cars and busses alike 
was necessary, and the 9-cent streetcar 
fare for tickets was discontinued. 

The Fare Control Fund had dropped 
below $200,000, something, you will 
recall, which nobody believed could 
ever happen! 

Four months later, on November 
Ist, fares went up to 103 cents for tick- 


ets in strips, 11 cents cash. Thence 


every four months fares rose one-half 


cent, until March 1, 1949, when the 
fare went to 124 cents for tickets in 
strips of six, and the cash fare was 13 
cents. Transfers remained free, as al- 
ways, with schoolchildren still riding 
for 5 cents, 

There the figures stand today, frozen 
as of June 15, 1949, until December 31, 
1949. 

Long before this the city fathers and 
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the company had gone into the matter 
with knitted brows, and the results of 
their almost six months of harassing 
labor is contained in the emergency 
ordinance bearing the June date: 


To suspend for the period ending 
December 31, 1949, the provisions... 
which relate to the increase of street 
railroad, trackless trolley, and motor- 
bus fares; and to adjust and define the 
obligations of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway Company with respect to 
street maintenance, repair, repaving, 
and resurfacing during the suspension 
period. 


_ ARDING the street maintenance 
clause, Mr, Edwards commented, 
“Under the provisions of our 1940 con- 
tract the company was assessed one- 
half the cost of street repairs, repaving, 
etc., within its track areas, but not in 
excess of $75,000 in any year. 

“It is this payment from which we 
have and which has 
been mentioned unkindly as a ‘subsidy’ 
granted the company. It definitely is 
not that, inasmuch as the car rider paid 
for this as part of his fare under the 
service-at-cost contract. 

“It was our belief that it was not fair 
for the transit riders to have to pay 
such larger amounts each year for re- 
pairs to paving in the streets in which 
there are tracks, especially in the case 
of those lines now converted to trolley 
and on which no tracks are now 


been relieved, 


bus, 
used, 
“In addition to being relieved of this 
payment, the company’s request that it 
should not have to pay for paving done 
in streets in which track abandonment 
occurs or has occurred, was granted.” 
The foregoing, briefly, is the story 
of the crisis in transit. As to what will 
happen after January Ist of next year, 
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it is significant that the ordinance hold- 
the rate of fares at the present level 
itil that date, has in it also a provi- 
sion that the company may accept the 
zmount of return on capital actually 
ined, in lieu of the full return, which 
will have the effect of avoiding, if the 
company so acts, the fare increase that 


"of 
ng 


rageaininense iets put into effectunder 
e automatic fare increase machinery. 
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uary lst of next year, economies in op- 
eration, modernization, and other ad- 
vantages will have put the company in 
the position where it will be earning by 
far the greater amount of its cost of 
service at the 124- and 13-cent rates. 
These fares are about the same as 
those prevailing in most of our large 
cities, considering that some of them 
have extra charges for transfers, or 
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“Tt is also significant 


that aagrenens long rides, while Cincinnatians are not 


in the depression years of the thirtie charged for these things. 
the company, by voluntary action, The comparative table shown be- 
avoided fare increases by the same pro- low is very revealing. It was com- 
dure. piled by the company, on request, for 
Pusiic UTILitres FORTNIGHTLY, and 
Sve hope has been expressed by city is based on figures which are part of 
and company officials that by Jan- _ the public records. 


e 
CINCINNATI STREET RAILWAY 
Effect of Fare Increases 


Percentage In- 
crease or De- 


Percentage Increase or 
Decrease in Number of 
Passengers Carried As crease in Reve- 
Compared with Pre- nue As Com- 
vious Year pared with Pre- 
vious Year 
Cincinnati 
+11.63 
8.90 
1.02 
1.58 
7.15 
8.45 
9.33 
1.54 
1.78 


Fare Control 
Fund—Be- 
ginni ing Rate of Fare 
Of Period Cash Tkts. 
$509,445.59 £. .09 
456,487.04 : 09 
327,787.62 F 09 
205,949.32 


113,433.96 
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-month Period 
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, 1, 1946 
1, Fe vee 

Mar. 1, 1947 
luly 1, 1947 .... 
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TI 1ese fares were established March 1, 1931. 
A Federal tax adjustment made possible a reduction in fare control deficit 
the deficit would be $805,613.22. 
It is interesting to note that the national trend of passengers carried by the various transit 
companies which generally increased fares in bigger jumps than the plan used in Cincinnati, 
llows very closely the trend in Cincinnati, thus indicating that the repe: ated increases in the 
rate of fare did not materially influence the volume of riding. It is apparent from the con- 
tinued increase in revenue in the face of declining volume of passengers carried that the point 
f diminishing return has not yet been reached, 


: without this 


(a) This period in 1948 has one more day than corresponding period of previous year due to 
leap year. 
b) This period in 1949 has one less day than corresponding period of previous year due to 
leap year. 
No correction made for (a) or (b). 
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Music in Transit 


What is the public reaction to the spreading practice of equipping street- 

cars and busses with FM radio receivers for programs en route? Puzzled 

over conflicting statements, one transit company decided to find out via a 

public opinion survey. The author has written an account of the steps 

taken by this company to check on the popularity of these musical and 
news programs with the transit companies. 


By JOHN J. HASSETT* 


HAT was a lusty, noisy infant 

prodigy who took those bows on 

September 12th in Washington, 
D. C.—Transit Progress Day—and 
there’s many a transit company official 
who will admit the infant earned the 
applause, At the same time, that official, 
like a doting father, will shake his head 
and admit also that the noisy kid has 
kept him up nights, and perhaps wor- 
ried him a bit. 

The young upstart’s name is Transit 
Radio, better known in the company 
public relations department as “music- 
as-you-ride.”” He is a money-maker, 
that boy, Developed by a firm in Cin- 
cinnati, and installed and operated en- 
tirely by a local radio station on a 
special frequency, Transit Radio offers 
an opportunity to bus and streetcar 
companies to add to their revenue, 
through returns on the “commercials” 
broadcast aboard the vehicles. So far, 
the little gadgets have been installed 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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on transit lines in Washington, D. C.; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Kansas City, Missouri; Tacoma, 
Washington; Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; Des Moines, Iowa; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; Huntington, 
West Virginia; Topeka, Kansas ; Cov- 
ington, Kentucky; Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Allentown, Pennsylvania; and 
Bradbury Heights, Maryland, operat- 
ing to and from the District of Colum- 
bia. 


se many transit firms are cur- 
rently having difficulty making 
ends meet, the new radio scheme offers 
some hope of heading off additional 
fare increases in the face of higher op- 
erating costs. But, just like every new 
addition to the family, Transit Radio 
poses special problems, and, in this 
case, the company’s relations with its 
customers are at stake. 

Music, it seems, does not always 
soothe the savage breast. Nor does it 
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always sit well with civilized citizens 
riding in streetcars and busses. Take 
the case, if you will, of the Capital 
Transit Company, operating in Wash- 
ington, D, C. This company and radio 
station WWDC-FM started the ex- 
perimental Transit Radio operation 
early this year. After six months of 
operation, they both think it is here to 
stay, but they have had their anxious 
moments during the trial run. 

Neither the transit company nor the 
radio station had any idea that “music- 
as-you-ride” would touch a spot so 
tender on the hide of the transit rider. 
But the response of the citizens of the 
nation’s capital, both pro and con, was 
immediate, emphatic, and sometimes 
embarrassing. 

“D-Day” for Transit Radio in the 
District of Columbia was January 18, 
1949, the day on which joint announce- 
ment of the experimental installation 
of the radios was made. At first, only 
20 busses would be equipped for radio 


transmission. It was announced that. 


the programs would consist mostly of 
background music, similar to that piped 
in to better-class hotels, restaurants, in- 
dustrial plants, stores, and office build- 
ings. The selection of records was to 
be in the hands of an organization 
which has made a specialty of such en- 
tertainment, Sprightly arrangements 
of popular and semiclassical tunes were 
to be played, eliminating jazz or heavy 
symphonic music. The inevitable com- 
mercial, of course, would be sand- 
wiched in during short breaks in the 
music, The ads were limited to 50 
words lasting no more than twenty 
seconds, Also during breaks, news an- 
nouncements, time signals, and weath- 
er reports would lull the ears of the 
transit riders. 
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.’ was also pointed out that the in- 
stallation of receivers and the re- 
ception of the program was to be with- 
out cost to the transit company or its 
patrons. If the plan were successful, 
the joint statement read, the transit 
firm possibly could derive some indi- 
rect revenue, which could be credited 
to its gross income and could propor- 
tionately reduce the need for obtaining 
new fare increases to meet higher op- 
erating costs. Furthermore, it was 
added that riders in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, among other 
cities, had overwhelmingly approved 
the radios, 

Neither party to these sidewalk 
sonatas sat back and rested after issu- 
ing this statement. Jointly they hired 
a market research analyst to check, on 
the busses and at streetcar stops, the 
immediate reaction of the folks listen- 
ing to the new programs. Also, the 
radio station has constantly asked 
listeners to write in and tell of their ap- 
proval or disapproval. It isa good thing 
the company and the station took these 
precautions, for the immediate public 
outcry was enough to convince the 
“transgressors” that they had created 
a Frankenstein that could destroy them 
and their customers. 

There was an avalanche of letters to 
the editor crowding the columns of the 
local press. A surprising number of 
complaints arrived from people who 
had not even heard the radios, but were 
opposed in principle to the thing. Some 
citizens’ associations, which in voteles 
Washington are the counterpart o 
political wards in other large cities, 
issued formal protests. Other citizens’ 
associations just as promptly defended 
the radios. 

A District government official (now 
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a judge) declared that the operators of 
radio-equipped vehicles were too dis- 
tracted to drive properly and safely. He 
predicted that the company’s accident 
rate, which is about the best in the 
country, was sure to go up. While he 
was at it, this official blasted the use 
of radios in private autos too, and said 
there ought to be a law. 


Ge critics charged the company 
with Communism, Fascism, and 
various degrees of mental cruelty. An 
alarming proportion of complaints 
feared overburdening the local mental 
hospitals as a result of “music-as-you- 
ride.” On the sadistic side were several 
letters threatening to cut the bus and 
streetcar seats as an indication of pro- 
test. One added that it was a good thing 
the radios were attached to the ceiling, 
else he would personally kick them into 
silence. 

In all, the company has received 
more than 800 unsolicited letters about 
Transit Radio. Over 500 of them fight 
the idea, and less than half that many 
are in favor. The complaints run the 
gamut of objections and seem to come 
from all segments of Washington’s 
economic strata, There are notes on 
letterheads of prominent lawyers, ex- 
pressing quiet, earnest disapproval. 
There are sheafs of pages from non- 
lawyers quoting legal references and 
“laymen’s law books,” and making bold 
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threats of Supreme Court action 
against the transit company. One man 
actually offered to contribute $50 to- 
ward any effectively organized legal 
battle to halt the radio installations. 
Fortunately, this unsolicited re- 
sponse has come mainly from the crank 
or chronic type of transit rider. The 
company has recognized old familiar 
names in this correspondence as those 
of folks who report regularly about the 
shortcomings of transit service. The 
extreme is that of a lady critic who 
complained, was sent the usual form 
letter by a public relations official of the 
company, and who returned that letter 
saying it was most unsatisfactory, 
since she had hoped to hear from the 
vice president of the company, “be- 
cause he writes me such lovely letters.” 
The climax of all this criticism, which 
has raged in and out of the newspapers 
during the past half year, is the recog- 
nition given to it by the public utilities 
commission. It has scheduled a public 
hearing on the radios for this fall. 


Se assumption is that the PUC 
will thus give the critics their day 
in court. Still, you never can tell, Both 
the transit company and WWDC are 
loaded with contradictory material to 
refute the critics. For the solicited re- 
sponse of listeners, WWDC’s mail has 
run exactly counter to the unsolicited 
response. Twenty letters of approval 


“SINCE many transit firms are currently having difficulty 
making ends meet, the new radio scheme offers some hope 
of heading off additional fare increases in the face of higher 
operating costs. But, just like every new addition to the 
family, Transit Radio poses special problems, and, in this 
case, the company’s relations with its customers are at stake.” 
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are received at the station for every 
complaint. 

In addition, the station reports spec- 
tacular success among the advertisers 
on Transit Radio. On quite a few oc- 
casions spot sales have been attempted 
by department stores, advertising sole- 
ly on Transit Radio on a single item. 
Jewelry stores have moved slow items 
by concentrating on Transit Radio spot 
sales, One company got rid of 16 “10- 
second timers,” an item of rather spe- 
cialized use which had been on its 
shelves for months. For a $16 ad every 
one of these timers were sold in a day 
and a half, some of them to people who 
had long been seeking these instru- 
ments but did not know they were 
stocked by any merchant in town. 


es transit and radio companies 
have also found solace in the con- 
clusions reached by the market opinion 
researchers they employed. Edward G. 
Doody & Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, made a one-week test in April 
among bus riders and those waiting 
to board at bus stops. On-the-bus in- 
terviews were conducted to study pas- 
senger reaction within the medium 
itself, There were two reasons for 
studying the immediate impact of 
Transit Radio. First, customer accept- 
ance is judged to be of primary im- 
portance, And, second, the financial 
success of the medium depends upon 
listener reaction. Trained investigators 
boarded busses on four different lines 
during the hours of 7 AM and 7 PM 
daily. Interviews were made according 
to peak and low passenger loads dur- 
ing the broadcast day. The interviewers 
selected persons at random after they 
had ridden perhaps a half-dozen blocks. 

The four lines selected were chosen 
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because it was believed they would 
cover about every economic strata and 
would represent a good cross section of 
riders. Interviews were conducted on 
the bus during the 6-day period. The 
queries were carefully phrased to give 
answers to the questions “Do you find 
that these programs make the ride seem 
more enjoyable—less enjoyable—not 
unenjoyable ?” 

This enabled the interviewers to de- 
termine how many people favored 
Transit Radio, objected to Transit 
Radio, were undecided about Transit 
Radio, and how many would object if 
the majority of passengers wanted 
transit vehicles equipped with radio re- 
ceivers, They were also asked if they 
wanted the radios to be a permanent 
feature, 

At the same time, passengers were 
questioned at bus stops outside the 
medium. The results indicated a divi- 
sion of the interviews between riders 
and nonriders; that is, those who had 
taken at least one ride on a radio- 
equipped bus, and those who had not 
had an opportunity to hear “music-as- 
you-ride” up to the time they were in- 
terviewed. Surprisingly enough, the 
bus stop survey turned up more people 
in favor of the medium than appeared 
during the ‘“on-the-bus” interviews. 
The slim percentage of objections was 
carefully documented and the reasons 
for objecting fully explained in the in- 
terviewers’ reports. 

After talking to all these people the 
Doody Company came up with these 
answers: A large majority of custom- 
ers want Transit Radio. A small but 
significant group does not care. An- 
other fractional section of the riding 
public, although personally against the 
movement, still would not be opposed 
SEPT. 29, 1949 
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Advice on Transit Radio 
667 I ‘HE best advice seems to be: Do everything you can to tell the 
public what you are doing and wuy you are doing it. Your re- 
search pollsters can be believed, and they say that the vast majority of 


riders like Transit Radio. 


The complainers are, as in all things, much 


more vocal and vociferous than the satisfied customers, who take the new 
feature for granted.” 





if the majority wants it. The surveyors 
conclude that a “substantial majority 
reveals positive acceptance and another 
sizable group gives Transit Radio pas- 
sive acceptance, Positive objection re- 
gardless of circumstances comes from 
only a barest minority.” 


—_— results of this survey corre- 
spond generally with those made 
in another test by the same company 
on the customers of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Service Company. The St. Louis ex- 
periment was a much larger project, 
covering sixty days and utilizing addi- 
tional methods of discovering customer 
reaction. For one thing, surveyors went 
right into homes of riders along each 
route, in an effort to discover how 
people react within a particular atmos- 
phere. Doorbells were rung in homes 
in every fifth block within a radius of 
a quarter of a mile of the bus line. 
Every effort was made to interview 
men and women in true proportions. 
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The results again verify the over- 
whelming popularity of Transit Radio. 
The Doody Company also placed “bal- 
lot boxes” in the busses on the St. Louis 
lines, and invited passengers to take 
one and offer their opinions and com- 
ments for or against the installations. 
Although this method offered the possi- 
bility for “ballot stuffing” and “crank” 
commentaries, the aim was to permit 
public expression, as well as by careful 
sampling through the inquiries to 
verify the findings of the interviewers. 
Again, results were about the same. 
So far the Capital Transit Company 
in Washington has equipped about 200 
vehicles with radios, and WWDC-FM 
is finding sales increasing as the poten- 
tial audience increases. Some time in 
1950 there will be about 500 vehicles 
that are radio-equipped, enough to take 
care of almost every bus and streetcar 
operating in the nonrush hours. When 
this happens Transit Radio will reach 
a buying audience of more than 18,000 
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people with every commercial. Ad- 
vertisers in the downtown area can 
hardly pass up such a medium, which 
not only advises the people of their 
merchandise offers, but actually carries 
them to their very doors. 


Sane the Capital Transit Company’s 
point of view, the additional reve- 
nue is most welcome, Its officials now 
are beginning to believe the radio 
spokesmen when they predict that radio 
advertising revenues will some day ex- 
ceed amounts now received from car 
card ads. It is too early to venture an 
opinion as to whether this new in- 
crement will help prevent future fare 
increases if operating costs continue to 
mount. The income will be substantial, 
however, when the transit fleet is totally 
wired for sound and the broadcasting 
hours are perhaps lengthened. 

Admittedly, Capital Transit ap- 
proached the radio idea with some 
doubts. It preferred not to think about 
the aesthetic justification of imposing 
on its customers’ ears as they ride. 
Nevertheless, two considerations won 
out over that reluctance. One was that 
to the extent the company could earn 
money in the new medium, it could re- 
duce by that amount its request for a 
fair return on its investment from di- 
rect transit revenue, The other was the 
overwhelming public acceptance shown 
by the independent surveys. Transit 
Radio, whatever may be said about its 
cultural advantages, offers the oppor- 
tunity for a transit firm to pick up ad- 
ditional cash with no capital outlay 
whatever. That makes it practically ir- 
resistible, 

Since there are dozens of other com- 
panies currently considering the matter, 
or waiting for the opportunity to get 
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into the radio business, this partial case 
history can carry certain encourage- 
ments and admonitions. On the bright 
side is the promise of radio manu fac- 
turing concerns that ample sets will be 
available shortly. Also encouraging is 
the fact that most utility commissions 
appear neutral or at least not openly 
hostile to the plan. This is understand- 
able in view of their own quasi judicial 
responsibility to see that transit com- 
panies are kept solvent. Brighter than 
anything else, of course, is the promise 
of additional revenue, a phrase that is 
almost historic today in its association 
with the transit business. 


5 &- Capital Transit story cannot 
offer definite conclusions about 
how the public will react to the intro- 
duction of Transit Radio in some other 
city, The nation’s capital contains per- 
haps the most sensitive audience, from 
an economic and political standpoint, of 
any metropolis, In St. Louis, for in- 
stance, public opinion was whipped 
along at the beginning of the radio in- 
stallations by the active opposition of 
some of the press. Eventually this 
original outcry diminished and was 
finally forgotten. When the radios 
went into vehicles in Cincinnati, no op- 
position of any real strength or direc- 
tion was discovered. The same appears 
to be true in Houston, Texas, and other 
cities in which installations have been 
made. This, in spite of the fact that the 
character of the programs in those 
cities is far different from the straight 
music — news — commercial format 
adopted in Washington. Texans, for 
example, seem to like their race results, 
stock, oil, and grain reports, and even 
“geetar music” as they ride. 

By way of admonition, experience 
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dictates that both radio and transit 
companies must indulge in extensive 
public relations activities to safeguard 
their precious idea, Preliminary cam- 
paigns, constant reminder campaigns, 
and the use of market research and 
opinion analysis organizations seem to 
be essential. The best advice seems to 
be: Do everything you can to tell the 
public what you are doing and why you 
are doing it. Your research pollsters 
can be believed, and they say that the 


Radio, The complainers are, as in all 
things, much more vocal and vocifer- 
ous than the satisfied customers, who 
take the new feature for granted. 
These predictions make for a strong 
case should companies be called into 
court. But in the long run they are ex- 
tremely effective in bolstering morale 
of transit executives. After all, those 
fellows need some kind of shock ab- 
sorber when an irate patron writes, as 
several did, “Turn off that damned 


vast majority of riders like Transit radio!” 





Chicago Fare Deal 


667 ee Chicago Transit Authority's prospective fare raises 


have aroused anger and derision in the CTA’s ‘own 


riders.’ 

“The increases, made necessary chiefly by a 10-cents-an-hour 
pay hike to 22,000 unionized CTA employees, will boost street- 
car fares to 15 cents. The transit board justifies the wage rise as 
in keeping with a ‘national trend.’ 

“The straphangers are choleric at the prospect. Not even their 
pride of possession is proof against their resentment. Public 
ownership is no guaranty against public wrath. 

“One of the main arguments in behalf of municipal owner- 
ship of utilities and transport is the claim that private ownership 
extracts unduly large tariffs from the consumer. Y et Chicago's 
publicly owned system, even without the increase in fares, 
charges as much for a streetcar ride as any city in the United 
States. 

“If the traction system were still owned by the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines and the Rapid Transit system, the same dilemma 
which the CTA is facing might well prevail. But in that event 
popular indignation would be directed against the ‘tycoons’ and 
the ‘selfish interests, whom Mr. Truman enjoys larrupping. ... 

“The bald fact is this: Capitulation to labor demands ulti- 
mately hurts the man on the street—or the streetcar. Sometimes 
government costs can be concealed: beneath a layer of red ink. 
Sometimes they cannot. In the case of the CTA, forbidden by 
law to operate at a deficit, the costs can’t be hidden from view.” 

—EpITORIAL STATEMENT, 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


When Is a Lobbyist Not 
A Lobbyist? 


Cz are getting better every day 
that the administration is going to 
push for a full-scale investigation of lob- 
byists. Washington commentators are 
having quite a bit of fun ribbing the rep- 
resentatives of governmental depart- 
ments, who do the most effective lobby- 
ing of all, when it comes to influencing 
congressional opinion. Paid representa- 
tives of private interest complain that 
these government lobbyists cannot only 
ret into the executive sessions of con- 
gressional committees, but can even palm 
off their arguments under guise of per- 
forming their sworn duty “to report to 
the Congress annually.” This is a pro- 
vision carried in a good many statutes 
setting up government bureaus. 

George Dixon, of the Washington 
Times Herald, whose comments on gov- 
ernment operations often take a light if 
not irreverent turn, undertook to find out 
the difference between a government lob- 
byist and a private interest lobbyist. He 
said in part: 

Naturally it would not do for the 
President of the United States and 
exalted Cabinet members to come right 
out and hire lobbyists to help them 
influence legislation. But, in effect, 
that’s just what they do. 

Only they don’t call their lobbyists 
lobbyists. They call them liaison 
officers. 

Practically every executive big shot 
has a liaison officer. The President has 
a stable, ranging from Clark Clifford, 
who is sent up when charm seems re- 
quired, to work horses whose names 
you wouldn’t recognize because they 
never get in the papers. These liaison 


officers look, and act, just like lob- 
byists. 


3 even attempted to conduct a 
private poll of the Senators on the 
distinction between private interest lob- 
byists and the so-called “liaison officers.” 
Some of the answers are amusing—espe- 
cially the tongue-in-cheek comment of 
Vice President Barkley: 

Senator George W. Malone (Re- 
publican) of Nevada: “Being a liaison 
officer is steadier work.” 

Senator Frank P. Graham (Demo- 
crat) of North Carolina: “They look 
alike to me.” 

Senator Styles Bridges (Republi- 
can) of New Hampshire: “ ‘Liaison 
officer’ is just a nicer-sounding name.” 

Senator Brien McMahon (Demo- 
crat) of Connecticut: “One of them 
comes further into the lobby.” Mr. 
McMahon declined to amplify. 

Senator Alexander Wiley (Repub- 
lican) of Wisconsin: “One of them 
eats better.” He declined to specify 
which. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Re- 
publican) of Massachusetts: “As a 
Republican I am seldom bothered with 
either a lobbyist or a liaison man. But 
what few I do see present their cases 
properly and without offers of a deep 
freeze.” 

Senator John J. Sparkman (Demo- 
crat) of Alabama: “The question pro- 
vokes one to ask : ‘Where does light be- 
gin and darkness end?’ ” 

Vice President Barkley (waxing un- 
expectedly serious): “Anybody who 
is in the government service has the 
duty of informing Congress of the ef- 
fect and need of certain legislation in 
the public interest. A private lobbyist 
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may not always work for the public 
interest.” 


But there is more than a sneaking sus- 
picion that an attempt to cast big busi- 
ness, including the utilities, in the rdle 
of rascals will be made in the forthcom- 
ing congressional investigation of the 
lobbies. The rumor on the Washington 
rialto is to the effect that the administra- 
tion is worried over public reaction to 
the current “5 per center” investigation. 
The disclosures to date, in the latter 
probe, have reflected principally on ad- 
ministration personalities. The strategy, 
therefore, seems to be to turn the heat 
on the big business lobbies, by way of a 
counterattraction. Representative Sabath 
(Democrat, Illinois), chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, has called for 
such a program in a speech denouncing 
the Army Engineers as being unduly 
friendly with the power companies. 

One stumbling block for this strategy 
is that the House resolution contains a 
brief and innocent looking provision 
which requires the investigating commit- 
tee to give its attention also to lobbying 
by government agencies. Administration 
forces hope that, in the friendly hands 
of Representative Buchanan (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania), who will probably head 
the House committee, the inquiry can be 
kept centered on certain business inter- 
ests and a few government agencies 
(such as Army Engineers) which are 
not presently enjoying White House 
favor. 


pres of the House Rayburn was 
expected to name the full organiza- 
tion of the House committee after that 
chamber reconvened September 21st. 
But there was still the possibility that 
the Senate would try to get into the act 
by way of a resolution for a “concurrent” 


investigation. Steps are under way to 
have this Senate action placed under the 
auspices of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Under control of Senate Judiciary 
Committee Chairman McCarran (Demo- 
crat, Nevada), the Senate’s part of the 
probe would certainly not be under ad- 
ministration domination, 
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But does the administration really 
want a new law to regulate lobbying? 
As already indicated, cynical observers 
think that the administration wants to get 
a congressional investigation of lobby- 
ists going, not so much for development 
of any new reform legislation, but for 
the political propaganda value of dis- 
crediting “big business.” Just the same, 
some idea of what Representative Bu- 
chanan has in mind—if House Speaker 
Rayburn‘allows him a clear field in han- 
dling a House investigation—was seen in 
a bill (HR 5784) which Buchanan intro- 
duced before the House recessed. 

Representative Buchanan’s bill to re- 
quire reporting and registration by lob- 
byists defines the latter as any person 
receiving compensation of more than 
$1,000 a year to influence congressional 
action, directly or indirectly. In addi- 
tion, the bill would require registration 
of persons “who shall raise or expend 
in excess of $5,000” a year, in connection 
with any matter pending before Con- 
gress. 

The bill would exempt the President 
(and staff), members of Congress (and 
staff), Cabinet officers, and agency heads. 
Theoretically, all other Federal, state, j 
and government officials would have to 
register if they receive more than $1,000 
a year for influencing any matter before 
Congress. The joker is that no govern- 
ment lobbyist receives any specifi¢ salary 
to influence Congress. The government 
official is ostensibly paid only to perform 
his official duties. And that, say the gov- 
ernment lobbyists, is just what they are 
doing when they appear before Congress. 

It all gets back to the fundamental 
question of when is a lobbyist not a lob- ] 
byist. The administration’s answer 
seems to be: When he is a “liaison off- 
cer,” which seems to be just the reverse 
of those horrid “scare words” President 
Truman complained about so bitterly in 
his Labor Day speech. 


* 


Interior Appropriation Bill 


oo Interior Department Appro 
priation Bill, as finally passed by the 
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Senate, restored $2,000,000 for construc- 
ion Of West Side power line for the 
Central Valley project, which the Sen- 
ite Appropriations Committee has rec- 
ommended dropping. This brought about 
most a complete reversal of the com- 
nittee’s recommendations on cuts in 
swer-line funds. Funds were earlier re- 

‘ored for the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Anderson Ranch (Boise, 
ldaho), Fort Peck, and Colorado-Big 
Thompson. The Senate did not, how- 
wer, restore appropriations, voted by the 
House, for certain Central Valley trans- 
mission facilities from Shasta to the 
Tracy, Roseville, and Redding areas. 

Other amounts for transmission-line 
building which the Senators voted into 
the bill contrary to its own committee 
recommendation included $9,000,000 for 
the SWPA—as requested by the orig- 
inal administration budget, $375,000 for 
the Kerr-Anaconda line to be built by 
Bonneville Power Administration, and 
322,500 for an over-all increase of 
Bonneville funds for building lines as 
requested by Senator Hayden (Demo- 
crat, Arizona). 

The transfer of Robert S. Kerr, Okla- 
homa Democrat, from the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee to the 
Finance Committee was learned with re- 
gret by some Reclamation Bureau offi- 
tials who had come to rely on Kerr to 
champion the cause of reclamation and 
public power with aggressive eloquence 
n the Senate debate. Senator Kerr was 
the outstanding speaker in the recent 
successful countermovement of the pub- 
lic power bloc to restore funds for trans- 
mission lines cut out of the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Bill in the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Kerr was allowed to make the switch 
because of a vacancy on the Finance 
Committee created by the resignation of 
Senator J. Howard McGrath (Demo- 
crat, Rhode Island) to take the post of 
United States Attorney General. The 
new Senator from Rhode Island, Ed- 
vard L, Leahy, has been assigned to fill 
the vacancy on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 


Three-way Feud on River 
Development 
A column by Peter Edson, in 


the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
describes the entry of the Agriculture 
Department into the rivalry which has 
existed heretofore between the Interior 
Department and the Army Engineers 
over development of river projects by 
the Federal government. 

Last May at Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan announced a new 30-year $8.5 
billion program for development of 
farming in the Missouri valley. It was 
to be financed in part by government 
conservation payments, the rest by 
private expenditures by the farmers 
themselves, on 350,000,000 acres. 

Edson said in his column: 

In oversimplified form, the plan 
included encouragement in the build- 
ing of farm ponds and water holes for 
range livestock. These reservoirs were 
intended to hold back water flow in 
small streams to stop erosion. By so 
doing, it was aimed to prevent not only 
the silting up of streams, but to in- 
crease electric power development at 
Missouri basin dams. 

When the plan was announced, 
President Truman ordered it sent 
around to all government agencies 
having an interest in the area. It has 
taken some months to study all its de- 
tails, but replies are now coming in. 

Federal Power Commission en- 
dorses it, if it will reduce siltation at 
power dams. Army Engineers are un- 
derstood to have opposed it because. 
by holding water on the land instead 
of allowing it to flow into main chan- 
nels, navigation on the Missouri fron 
Sioux City to St. Louis may be inter- 
fered with. Interior Secretary J. A. 
Krug blasts the Brannan proposal and 
in effect advises the Agriculture De- 
partment to stay out of what has been 
considered Bureau of Reclamation’s 
exclusive business for these many 
years. 

Building of farm ponds has been a 
pet project of Secretary Brannan’s. 
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When he was Farm Security Admin- 
istrator, he developed a water facilities 
program for FSA borrowers. When 
he became Assistant Secretary he ex- 
tended the program through soil con- 
servation service. As Secretary, he is 
trying to extend it to the whole Mis- 
souri basin, 


Eds that Interior is 
really annoy e “d over Secretary Brannan’s 
proj osal to look into irrigation—hereto- 
fore regarded as the more or less exclu- 
pre vince of the Reclamation Bu- 

Agriculture economists, he says, 
just a l ’ to put water 


SiV e 
reau. 
think it 


“1409 
SLY 


“littl le 


on dry land and tl ren move people on to 
when there is no particular 
i irst place. 


that land 
need for their « 


‘T ‘o complicate matters, Army Engi- 
neers are being attacked from an- 


other front. Last month, Interior Secre- 
tary Krug sent to Congress a comprehen- 
$2 billion program for the over-all 
development of California’s Central val- 
ley basin. It would virtually freeze out the 
Army Engineers, leaving major con- 
struction in the hands of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau. Army Engineers already 
have authority to build nine dams in the 
Central valley basin. The Krug recom- 
mendation, in which the President con- 
curs, would switch three to the Reclama- 
tion Bureau, cance , and let the Engi- 
neers go ahead on five others — to be 
turned over to the Reclamation Burea 
upon co! mpletion. Ultimate electric 
power potential is estimated at 8.1 billior 
kilowatt | nnually—including b oth 
hydro and supplementary steam plants. 
Finally, President Truman has let it 
be known that he wants more accurate 
cost allocation on irrigation projects. 
Just before the Labor Day recess the 
President vetoed a reclamation project 
bill; the first time such a thing ever hap- 
pened. He also gave warning, in “re- 
luctantly” approving another bill, that he 
would enforce a tighter cost policy in 
the future. The Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is taking a 
serious view of this precedent. A sub- 
committee, consisting of Senators O’Ma- 
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sive 


lone 


10urTS a 


honey (Democrat, Wyoming), Anderso 
(Democrat, New Mexico), and Watkir 
(Republican, Utah), has been appointa 
to study the veto message. 

This had to do with the relatively sma 
Vermejo project in New Mexico. 
passed by Congress, this bill would all 
cate two-thirds of the total cost ($2 
959,000) to “reimbursab le” featu 
such as irrigation and power generat 
on which a return must be nag to 
Federal government. The remainin 

e-third w as assigned to such “nonre 
imbursable” items as recreation, floo 
control, fish and wild life 

President Truman’s veto messag 
condemned vague allocations of costs | 
Congress in such legislation. He sai 
that the bill had been passe ed upon th 
mere recommendation of the Bure: Lu 0 
Reclamation as to feasibility, but with 
out endorsement of the Department o 
Agriculture or of the Army. 


s 


Senate Group Reports Rural 
Phone Bill 


cy September 13th the Senate Agri 
culture Committee voted to repor 


a considerably modified version of the 
House-approved bill to authorize the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration to 
make loans for farm telephones. Among 
the changes voted by the committee were: 
(1) Elimination of loans for “refinanc- 
” (2) Elimination of “public bodies” 
from the classiftcation of persons eligibl 
for loans. (3) A requirement that exist- 
ing telephone companies in any given area 
shall have a full year head start and final 
decision on their applications for loans 
before rival applications can be consid- 
ered. (4) A requirement that the REA 
Administrator set forth in writing a find- 
ing that no duplication of telephone fa- 
cilities would result from granting a loan 
for service in any area unless the exist- 
ing company in that area is unable or un- 
willing to furnish “reasonable” service. 
(5) A restriction against loans to any 
person who operates telephone systems 
having more than 1,500 subscribers in 
rural areas as de fined by the bill. 


ing 
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And Gossip 


Senate Increases Wage-hour pper (Democrat, Florida) and Taft 
Exemption Se ee 


750-station 
i United States Senate on Augus 
30th passed the Butler amendmen 
; part of the Wage-Hour Bill. This ENAT utler, author of the amend- 
‘ndment by Senator Butler (Repu! nent the U stations, made a 
n, Nebraska) would increase the ex statement which trace the origin of the 
ion for telephone operators at small small telephone exchange wage amend- 


a : and cave 
inges from a lir and gave 


when it enacts the law 


resent minimum hourly wage 
its to 75 cents an hour. One of 
ms is that the House apy 
ted on wrong information wher 
1 the 750-station limit. 
that time Representative Helen 
uzan Douglas (Democrat, Califor 
is reported to have 
chamber with the ret 
ting the limit from 500 
stations would “uncover 
1en.” When the 
ugh laughin 


~ 
members 

it would be t 

vote with Representative Dou 
return for a good laugh. 
But, as a matter of fact, the difference 

een 500 and 750 stations does not 

an extending the exemption to 10,000 
men or anything like it. In fact, two 
he Senators, who are to be meml 


embers 
the Senate Conference Comm i 


ittee— t aise rates to § 
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farming regions, the subscribers 
simply will not stand for an increase 
in rates, and it will simply mean that 
many subscribers will discontinue their 
phone service. I do not believe we want 
to bring about that result, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We should be aiming at methods 
to expand telephone service in the ru- 
ral regions, instead of passing regula- 
tions that will have the effect of cutting 
down the availability of such service. 


¥ 


Video Interconnections Held 
Unlawful 


ee in Bell system tariffs 
regarding the interconnection of in- 
tercity video channels of Bell system 
companies with those of others were held 
unjust and unreasonable, and therefore 
unlawful, in a proposed report of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
issued on September 8th. 

The commission, with Commissioner 
Jones dissenting, concluded that Bell 
system tariff regulations are unlawful 
under § 201 of the Communications Act 
to the extent that they purport to author- 
ize the Bell companies not to furnish 
intercity TV transmission facilities to 
subscribers who desire (1) to be inter- 
connected with their own intercity facili- 
ties authorized by the commission pend- 
ing such time as common carriers have 
adequate intercity facilities to meet the 
broadcasters’ demand; (2) to use such 
intercity facilities in connection with TV 
broadcasters’ mobile TV pick-up units 
authorized by the commission ; and (3) to 
use such intercity video facilities in con- 
nection with intercity TV transmission 
networks partially constituted by direct 
pickup and relay of the video program. 
If the report is made final, the Bell sys- 
tem companies would be required to 
change their tariffs accordingly. 

In the proposed report, the commission 
also stated that in accordance with 
§ 201(2) of the act, it may, after oppor- 
tunity for a hearing and a finding that 
such action is “necessary or desirable in 
the public interest,” require the Bell sys- 
tem to make specific interconnections of 
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its intercity video transmission facilities 
with those of other common carriers, 
such as Western Union, but that this 
question cannot be decided upon the rec- 
ord in this case and is open to commission 
consideration in further proceedings, 

The reasonableness of the rates of the 
Bell system companies and Western 
Union for video transmission services 
and facilities is involved in another phase 
of this proceeding, and will be the subject 
of further hearings and investigation by 
the commission. 

“ 


Sue to Reverse Give-away Ban 


To Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany early this month filed complaints 
in the United States District Court seek- 
ing to enjoin the Federal Communications 
Commission from banning radio give- 
away shows after October Ist. The 
papers were similar to those filed earlier 
by the American Broadcasting Company. 

The actions put three of the four major 
radio networks on record against the 
commission’s orders. The Mutual Broad- 
casting System has contended that its 
quiz shows would not come under the 
regulations, since its programs have no 
telephone-call angle and most of the 
prizes are for studio audiences. Whether 
the FCC agrees with Mutual remained to 
be seen. 

A Federal judge subsequently blocked 
temporarily the order banning such radio 
programs. Judge Michael L. Igoe grant- 
ed the injunction on the plea of Radio 
Features, Inc., a Chicago firm that pro- 
duces syndicated radio programs. His 
restraining order will remain in effect un- 
til a 3-judge Federal court convenes in 
Chicago on October 7th. 

The FCC regulations, announced 
August 19th, would ban give-aways as 
lotteries under § 1,304 of the United 
States Code. NBC and CBS contended 
that the commission has no power to in- 
terpret the lottery section of the code in 
that way. 

NBC said the ruling would affect six 
programs bringing the network more 
than $3,000,000 a year. 
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EXCHANGE CALLS AND GOSSIP 


Says Pay Hikes Lag 


He Communications Workers of 
America this year will seek a sub- 
gantial wage boost for every one of its 
20,000 members, Joseph A. Beirne, the 
ynion’s international president, declared 
Phoenix, Arizona, recently. Such a 
move, Beirne said, is justified on two 
counts : 
1. In industry’s three postwar rounds 
f wage increases, telephone workers 
have lagged far behind employees in 
her fields. 
At no time in their history have 
npanies of the Bell system been better 
alle to afford sizable pay boosts. 
Speaking before approximately 150 
nbers of the union’s Phoenix Local 
‘o. 1,719, Beirne said that when the lo- 
als contract with the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company ex- 
ires in December, the international will 
“all in its power to secure adequate 
» increases for its members.” He said 
in the first general round of pay 
osts, the average pay for industry as 
hole was upped 19 per cent, while 
tlephone company employees got 16 per 
it, In the second round, he added, the 
increase ratio was 18 to 14 per cent, and 
n the third, 124 to 9 per cent. 
Beirne said that because of the postwar 
ag in wage boosts given telephone work- 
the group has fallen from seventh to 
inenty -second place in the national 
average pay picture. 
The local members also were told by 
Beirne that the international is seeking 
uild a defense fund of from $10,000,- 
)to $15,000,000 to improve its bargain- 
ng position with Bell system companies. 
The speaker said the money would be 
ed to minimize the need for strikes by 
promotion of good publicity concern- 
ng the union’s aims and the operations 
{the hiring companies. 


* 
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Petition for Rate Rehearing 
Denied 


HE Mountain States Telephone & 


Telegraph Company last month 
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formally petitioned the Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission for a rehearing on its 
$1,000,000-per-year rate increase appli- 
cation. This procedure lays the ground- 
work for court appeal. The original appli- 
cation was turned down by the commis- 
sion after a hearing last June. 

The company’s motion asserted that in- 
asmuch as the utility has not been and 
cannot earn, under existing rates, a fair 
return on its investment, the commis- 
sion’s denial of its original application 
constitutes the taking of the company’s 
property “without due process of law.” 

Charging that the ¢ mission’s ruling 
was arbitrary, cap US, and t inlaw ful, 
the petition stated t mission’s find- 
ing that Arizona rates are the 
highest in the entire n ain states area, 
is contrary to uncontradicted evidence. 

The company also denied the finding 
that its operating expenses in the state 
of Arizona are unexplainably high, as- 
serting its books are kept in strict con- 
formity with the accounts pre- 
scribed by the Federal Communications 
Commission and that there is no evidence 
or contention that operating expenses are 
unreasonably high or r wnjestiiied 

The commission subsequently denied 
the company’s petition. It is now report- 
ed to be seeking an interim rate increase. 
The commission has been asked to grant 
the hike under bond the outcome 
of contemplated litigation seeking to set 
aside the commission’s recent decision 
denying the company a permanent rate 
increase. 


it 
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pending 
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Radio to Carry Intercity 
Phone Links 


NCREASING demands for telephone 
I service in California will be met en- 
tirely by installation of radio-operated 
intercity telephone circuits, according to 
telephone company engineers. It was an- 
nounced last month that the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company proposes 
the operation in 1950 of a radio relay 
system for telephone and television serv- 
ice between the Bay area and Los 
Angeles. 
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Annual Review of Transit 
Operations 


HE transit industry at the end of 
1948 included 1,387 motorbus com- 
panies, 42 trolley coach companies, and 
107 electric railway companies. However, 
the electric railways in the aggregate 
were far larger than the bus companies 
with respect to investment in the busi- 
ness, and their revenues were nearly as 
large. Statistics for the three divisions of 
the industry for 1948 were as shown in 
the table below (from the American 
Transit Association “Fact Book’’). 
The ‘ratios shown appear to disclose 
some interesting facts. The average fare 
is of course not statistically accurate, be- 
ing a composite for cash fares, tokens, 
and nonpaying riders; however, it does 


Basic Statistics 
Investment 
Revenues (total) 
Vehicle miles 
Passengers (total) 
Employees 
Payroll 
Vehicles 
Ratios Derived from Above Statistics 


Passengers per vehicle mile 
Revenues per vehicle mile ........ 
Vehicle miles per employee 
Annual mileage per vehicle 
Investment per dollar of revenues . 
Average fare 

Ratio of payroll to revenues 
Yearly wage 

Payroll per vehicle mile 
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Thousand 
Million 
Thousand 27 59 


Thousand 


Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


reflect the actual average income for each 
passenger carried (the only available 
“production” unit, since passenger mile- 
age is not available as it is for steam rail- 
roads). The average yearly wage seems 
to indicate that electric railway employees 
are paid more than bus and trolley coach 
men; and when measured per vehicle 
mile, the old-fashioned trolley has a 
higher payroll (also reflected in less ve- 
hicle miles per employee). This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that remaining trol- 
leys are in big cities. However, its reve- 
nues per vehicle mile are also consider- 
ably higher than for the motorbus (in 
about the same ratio) and also the an- 


nual mileage per vehicle, so that the wage 


factor appears to “even out.” In fact, the 
ratio of payroll to revenues is slightly 
higher for the bus than the trolley, and 


Motor- 
buses 

$ 671 
732 
1,976 
10,728 
138 
420 


Trolley 
Coaches 


Electric 
Railway 
$ 3,111 
666 
1,157 
9,112 
109 
$ 367 $ 


5.4 
37¢ 


7.9 
58¢ 
10.6 
42 
$ 470 $ 
7.3¢ 
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is lowest for the motor coach—perhaps 
explaining the rapid current growth of 
the latter. 

Where the motorbus has a big advan- 
tage is in the extremely low investment 
—less than $1 per dollar of revenues, 
compared with nearly $5 for the electric 
railway. (The trolley coach is also sur- 
prisingly low.) This is offset only par- 
tially by the higher average fare on the 
trolleys, and their greater mileage. 


1 trend in traffic from 1945 

continued in 1948-49, the 

number of riders decreasing very sharp- 
ly in the smaller cities. (See chart “Trend 
of Transit Traffic 1941-1949,” page 
437.) However, revenues for the indus- 
try in 1948 were $1,488,600,000 versus 
1,390.800,000 in the previous year, a 
gain of nearly 8 per cent. But with op- 
erating expenses up 9 per cent, operating 
income declined 7 per cent—amounting 
to only 2.94 cents of the revenue dollar 
as compared with 3.39 cents in the pre- 
, and the peak of 13.65 cents 


tarding effects of rising 


vious vear 
in 1942. The re g 

fares on traffic, and the greater use of 
private automobiles, were reflected in a 
decline in rides per capita to 93 compared 
with 99.3 in the previous year and the 
peak of 115.1 in 1946. The index still re- 
mains far above the prewar level of 64, 
however. 

During the war the transit industry 
was able to make substantial profits for 
the first time in many years, because of 
greatly increased loads and a compara- 
tively moderate increase in the number of 
employees. But despite the fact that reve- 
nue passengers reached a maximum level 
in 1946 and by 1948 had dropped nearly 
10 per cent, the number of employees 
remained as high in 1948 as in 1946 (al- 
though down somewhat from the 1947 
peak). This is probably due to shortening 
the workweek. Average pay per employee 
in 1948 was 16 per cent higher than in 
1946, and the total payroll also about 16 
per cent higher. 

The continued trend from electric rail- 
vays to use of trolley coaches and motor- 
buses was reflected in the figures for 
revenue passengers as follows: 
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Surface Railways .. 6.0 
Subway and Elevated 3 @e 
Trolley Coaches ... 1.1 
Motorbus 8.6 


Total 18.3 

N™ equipment added in 1948 also 
reflects the changeover to busses 
and trolley coaches. Of the 9,123 vehicles 
added in that year 7,009 were motor- 
buses, 1,430 trolley coaches, and only 
684 railway cars. (While the latter figure 
was the highest in a decade, it included 
206 subway or elevated cars, the largest 
addition since 1939.) The old-fashioned 
trolley continued its rapid disappearance 
nearly 4,000 cars being retired during 
the vear; the number in service was only 
17.911 compared with 21,607 in the pre- 
vious year and 31,400 a decade earlier 
Subway and elevated cars totaled 9,456, 
a decline of about 15 per cent in th 
decade. The number of trolley coaches, 
on the other hand, jumped 22 per cent 
in 1948, and nearly tripled in the last 
decade, but the total of 5,708 was still 
relatively small. Motorbuses also con- 
tinued to gain but at a more leisurely 
rate—about 3 per cent in 1948; the nun- 
ber in service had more than doubled in 
the decade, however, to 58.540, The miles 
of trolley track and bus routes made a 
Trolley trackage con- 
tinued to be abandoned. subway and ele- 
vated remained about the same, and the 
mileage of motorbus and trolley coach 

routes continued to gain. 
Unfortunately the industry compiles 
only ageregate fisures for operating in- 
come—these are not broken down as be- 
tween streetcars, busses, and motor 
coaches, Of course this breakdown would 
be difficult (though perhaps not impossi- 
ble) because many companies continue 
to operate both trolleys and busses and 
divisional earnings are not published. 
However, what is happening is fairly j 
clear—most of the old-fashioned trolley 
lines are unable to pay a return on the 
orivinal investment. As they are grad- 
ually being abandoned in favor of the 
busses and trolley coaches, plant write- 
offs must be absorbed (as done by Public 


similar showine: 
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Service of New Jersey), long-term debt 
educed (as done by Twin City Rapid 
Transit), or recapitalization effected (as 
ready accomplished for companies like 
kyracuse Transit, and still pending for 
tsburgh Railways, Third Avenue, 
This program was slowed by war- 
ne prosperity but under the pressure 
f reduced earnings is now being re- 
sumed, and in a few years both operating 
financial adjustments (already large- 
reflected in security values) will be 
completed. In some cases salvage through 
real estate sales of car-barn sites, etc., 
may ease the process. 


t would, of course, be difficult to com- 
| pile final net income figures even for 
the entire industry, because transit op- 
rations are partly under municipal con- 
tol (as in New York and Chicago), 
sartly controlled by big utility holding 

ompanies (as in New Jersey and Pitts 
burgh), partly run as divisions of electric 
operating companies (as in Birmingham, 
Columbus, etc.), and partly operated as 
independent companies. Accordingly, the 
oily income figures available are for the 
entire industry revenues, expenses, 
taxes, and operating income. (See chart 
‘Transit Operations and Income 1935- 
1948,” page 433.) 

As noted above, operating income de- 
dined about 7 per cent last year, to a 
kvel only about one-quarter of the 1943 
peak and 21 per cent below the level of 
a decade ago. Net income figures for 
transit companies whose stocks are held 
by the public are shown in the table on 
page 440. Such earnings are highly 
erratic, with Capital Transit, National 
City Lines, Philadelphia Transit, St. 
Louis Public Service making a good 
showing, while Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way, Dallas Railway & Terminal, Duluth 
Superior Transit, Syracuse Transit, 
Twin City Rapid Transit, and United 
Transit showed sharp declines. Unfor- 
tunately, only one or two of the compa- 
nies report complete interim figures, most 
of the results being for the calendar 
years 1948-47, The industry appears to 
be generally backward in furnishing in- 
formation to security holders as to op- 
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erations and income for twelve months’ 
interim periods. The interim figures pub- 
lished for three months, six months, and 
nine months are not of much help in 
figuring share earnings because of the 
seasonal factor, but they furnish some 
guides as to trends. Results for the first 
half were also quite mixed, but the gen- 
eral trend of net seemed downward. 
Twin City Rapid Transit, for example, in 
the first half of this year reported 
deficit of $173,646 compared with net in- 
come of $34,545 last year, despite the fact 
that revenue gained 5 per cent, On the 
other hand, National City Lines main- 
tained net close to last year’s level, and 
Capital Transit showed a gain over last 
year. 


, ] “ne American Transit Association 
publishes monthly statistics for 


number of passengers (see accompany- 
ing chart “Trend of Transit Traffic’) 
n . 1c . 
and revenues. During 1949 the industry 
has been able thus far to offset declining 
traffic by rate increases, revenues 
have gained over last year as follows 


since 


January 7.7% 
F ebruary 


increase 
“ 


July traffic made a particularly bad 
showing with a decline of 13.6 per cent, 
compared with a decrease of 11.6 per 
cent for June and 10.6 per cent for the 
seven months ended July 31st. The traffic 
index for July (preliminary) is 144.3, a 
decrease of nearly 20 points below the 
same month of last year and down over 2 
points from June. However, the bad 
showing for July is partially accounted 
for by the fact that the month had five 
Saturdays and Sundays; also, the hot 
weather and the new practice of “mass 
vacations” for factory workers may have 
been factors. 

The industry is still struggling with 
continued labor demands for higher 
wages. International Railway Company 
of Buffalo recently granted a five-cents- 
an-hour increase in wages, plus a small 
gain in holiday pay. The nerves of New 
York city transit riders have suffered this 
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year from recurring bus strikes and 
threats of strikes, subway slowdowns, etc. 
If the industry is to avoid a wave of re- 
curring bankruptcies it would seem to be 
high time to stop the trend toward higher 
wages and to try to make labor more 
productive. It is to be hoped that the 
report of the Fact Finding Commission 
for the steel industry to President Tru- 
man will be helpful in combating wage 
increases. 


i eX industry is making some effort 
to stem the sharp decline in traffic. 
The American Transit Association’s pub- 
lic relations department made big plans 
for “Transit Progress Day” on Septem- 
ber 12th, “to let our friends and neigh- 
bors know how public transit intimately 
benefits them in their daily lives. A fully 
informed public is an understanding pub- 
lic.” Many companies planned to run spe- 
cial newspaper advertising on this day 
and some had elaborate programs for 
display of new equipment, talks before 
civic and service organizations, open- 
house tours for the public, etc. Makers 
of transit vehicles and supplies also 
joined the advertising and radio pro- 
grams to make the public “transit con- 
scious.” 

Regarding fare increases, it is of inter- 
est to note that since VJ-Day 329 out of 
the 412 important cities in the United 
States (with population in excess of 25,- 
000 in 1940) have had fare increases, as 
follows: 


184 cities have had one increase 
101 cities have had two increases 
25 cities have had three 

13 cities have had four 

4 cities have had five 

2 cities have had six 


329 

Up to the close of World War II there 
were no cities in the United States hav- 
ing universal fares above 10 cents but 
today the Rapid Transit lines in Chicago 
charge 15 cents, and the Surface Lines 13 
cents. (The rates may soon be raised 
to 20 cents and 15 cents.) Five cities have 
a 13-cent cash fare with reduced rate 
tokens or passes, and two have 11-cent 
fares ; 29 altogether charge over 10 cents. 
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Seventy-seven cities now have a straigh 
10-cent cash fare compared with half th 
number on VJ-Day. Two hundred citie 
also have a 10-cent fare with reduce 
token rates, compared with 150 on VJ 
Day. There are now only 104 cities lef 
which charge less than a dime, compar 
with 232 on VJ-Day. The use of passe 
has been cut down somewhat and the us 
of zone fares has increased from 45 
51. In Canada there are no cities havin 
straight cash fares as high as 10 cents 
although 21 cities combine that fare wit! 
reduced tokens, etc. 


URING 1945-48 (according to Gu 

C. Hecker’s* address at the annua 
meeting of the Canadian Transit Asso 
ciation on June 14th) the number of pas 
sengers carried by the U. S. transit in 
dustry dropped about 8 per cent, ye 
higher fares produced nearly $100,000, 
000 additional revenue or a 7 per cen 
net gain. But operating expenses gaine 
$262,000,000, or nearly 20 per cent, s 
that operating income declined to less 
than one-third the 1945 figure, and th 
rate of return on the capital invested in 
the industry in 1948 was only 1.12 pe 
cent. 

Regarding the decrease in rides p 
capita, Mr. Hecker said “it is difficult t 
tell how much of the decline is due t 
normal postwar readjustment of business 
activity and the greater use of the pri- 
vate automobile, and how much is due to 
increased fares, Experience has shown, 
however, that there is some decrease in 
riding with every increase in fare, and 
it is generally admitted that there is 3 
limit beyond which fares cannot be in 
creased without bringing into play the 
law of diminishing returns. No one 
knows where this economic ceiling is 
Naturally it will not be the same in all 
cities. Apparently it can be determined 
only by experimentation.” 

Mr. Hecker described a_ statistical 
study of 99 transit companies “in an ef- 
fort to determine whether any pattern 
could be found that might serve as 2 
probable guide to future fare policy.” 

*Mr. Hecker is executive manager of th 
American Transit Association. 
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Courtesy, Passenger Transport 


for the entire group, fares increased 
19 per cent since VJ-Day, traffic de- 
lined 6 per cent, and revenues gained 
12 per cent. The biggest cities were able 
to produce a 16 per cent increase in rev- 
tnues with a 19 per cent increase in fares 
passengers dropped 3 per cent), while 
the smallest cities were able to net only 
lt} per cent more revenues with 16 per 
ent higher fares (traffic down 13 per 
cent). 
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Mr. Hecker attributed this result 
to the large growth of the small cities 
during the war and the consequently 
greater postwar adjustments. Intermedi- 
ate results did not disclose any special 
trend. 

Another method of grouping, by geo- 
graphical areas, again failed to disclose 
any helpful pattern. The most su ful 
grouping was according to present fare 
levels, as follows: 
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Per 
Cent Cent Cent 

Increase Increase Decrease 
In In In 

Fares Fares Revenues Traffic 
Over 10¢.... 28% 1% 11% 
10¢ straight . 20 10 8 

10¢ with 

tokens, etc. . 14 12 2 
Under 10¢ ~ 18 9 8 


Per Per 


M:* HECKER suggested that a further 
and more extensive study should 
be made as a guide to future policy with 
respect to fares. He stated that in his 
opinion “most managements wil] en- 
deavor to obtain needed additional rev- 
enue through further increases in flat 
universal fares. .. . There are some indi- 
cations of increasing interest on the part 
of management in zone fares, but thus 
far the inherent difficulties attending the 
introduction and operation of zone fare 
systems has deterred most managements 
from experimenting with this type of 
fare structure.” He pointed out that some 
managements are working along lines of 
making service more convenient and at- 
tractive while others feel that transit 
riders are “necessity” riders and that 
their habits will not be greatly changed 
by promotional efforts. Another group 
believes in still higher fares, which would 
not merely care of immediate in- 
creases in wages and expenses but would 
maintain earnings at a level to permit the 
financing of desirable modernization 
programs. 

Summarizing, in our own opinion the 
major problem of the industry at present 
would seem to be to reduce its payroll 
cost per unit of product. Special promo- 
tional programs may attract a few new 
ers but cert tainly furnish no major 
solution, Fares may be pushed higher in 
(where still below 10 cents) 
but it must be remembered that the coun- 
try is still prosperous and that any future 
depression may reveal increased resist- 
ance to high fares. The main opportunity 
for budgetary control would seem to lie 
in the field of redesigning routes and 
schedules to obtain maximum possible 
loading of equipment at all hours, for 
this seems to be the surest way to offset 
skyrocketing payroll costs. In other 
words, the industry must get greater re- 
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take 


custom 


some areas 


sults per man-hour of work throug 
intensive planning—it was able to do thi 
during the war without planning. 


eb the greatest opportunity to pu 
the industry back on its feet woul 
seem to be through tightening up o 
management and administration, whic 
may have developed slipshod, easygoin 
habits during the wartime boom period 
More and better statistics must be com 
piled to show what schedules and wha 
divisions are causing the red ink. Th 
air lines have been faced with a similat 
problem but Captain Rickenbacker o 
Eastern Air Lines has demonstrated how 
to keep a company out of the red througt 
close operating and budgetary control 


* 


Holding Companies Educate 
The Analysts 


iy is becoming the custom for holding 
companies in dissolution to issue 10 
stockholders anc the general public de 
scriptive literature, and also separate 
any detailed compilations of statistics on 
the subsidiaries for the use of analysts. 
This has been done by Middle South 
Utilities (the new holding company dis- 
tributed by Electric Power & Light). 
Elaborate brochures and statistics also 
have been issued for the Commonwealth 
& Southern subsidiaries recently. The 
story on Central Illinois Light, for exam- 
ple, devotes space to such topics as earn- 
ings and dividends, territory and busi 
ness, property construction program, op- 
erating data, capitalization, rates and reg- 
ulations, and employee relations. De- 
tailed income account figures for 1939-48 
and for the twelve months ended June 
30th are presented ; also electric and gas 
operating statistics, a breakdown of elec- 
tric revenues for 1939-48, and an analysis 
of plant operations for 1948 and the first 
half of 1949, 

Southern Company some weeks ago 
arranged for a week’s tour of its prop- 
erties by a group of statisticians. A sim- 
ilar tour of the properties of Consumers 
Power was recently organized, and one 
for Ohio Edison is currently in progress. 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS COMPANY STOCKS 


9/7/49 Indicated Share Earnings———— 
Price Dividend Approx, 12 Mos. Cur. Prev. % In- 
About Rate ‘teld Ended Period Period crease 
latural Gas—Retail 
C Arkansas Natural Gas ... $ .40 40% Dec. $1.44 $ 80 
0 Atlanta Gas Light June 182 1.78 
Columbia Gas Sy stem .... June 1.00 1.17 
Consol. Nat. June 3.65 4.03 
Houston Nat. Gas July 1.29 
Indiana Gas & Water .... July a 1.40 
Kansas-Neb. Nat. Gas ... Dec. J 1.36 
Laclede Gas Light June 
Lone Star Gas June 
Minneapolis Gas Dec. 
Mission Oil Dec. 
Mobile Gas Service June 
Montana-Dakota Util. June 
National Fuel Gas 
National Gas & Elec. 
Okla. Natural Gas 
Pacific Pub. Ser. 
Peoples Gas L. & C. 
Rio Grande Valley 
Rockland Gas 
Southern Union Gas ..... 
) Southwest Nat. Gas 
. Texas Pub. Serv. 
§ Washington Gas Light .... 
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Averages 


Natural Gas—Wholesale and rou 

Bek, eR eee $1.20 
0 Interstate Nat. Gas 2.00 
) Mississippi River Fuel ... ‘ 1.80 
0 Missouri-Kansas P. L. ... 2 1.00 
0 Mountain Fuel Supply .... 7 60 
§ Northern Nat. Gas 3 1.95 
§ Panhandle East. P. I 3.00 
0 Republic Natural Gas .... 1.00 
§ Southern Nat. Gas ....... 2.00 
Southern Production .... 7 —- 
Southwest Gas Prod. 7 _— 
Tenn Gas Trans. 1.40 & Stk. 
Texas Gas Trans < _ 
Texas East. Trans. ...... _ 
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anufactured Gas—Retail 

C Bridgeport Gas 

0 Brockton Gas I 

S Brooklyn Union Gas 

0 Haverhill Gas I 

0 Jacksonville Gas ......... 
C Kings County Lt¢ 

0 New Haven Gas Light .... 
) Providence Gas 

) Seattle Gas 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Tune 
July 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
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| _ Averages 5.7% 
D—Decrease or deficit. E—Estimated. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or ak wn 
exct hange. S—New York Stock Exchange. *Company serves mixed gas but the trend in most 
ses is toward greater use of natural gas, hence we have dropped the separate classification. 
*F—Pro Forma. #—Six months ended June 30, 1949. 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, 
AND WATER COMPANIES 
9/7/49 Indicated Share Earnings-——————— 
Price Diz —— Agere. 12 Mos. Cur. Prev. %In- 
About Rate Ended Period Period crease 
Telephone Companies 
Bell System 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. waits 145 59.01 2% May * 89 $9.23 

Cinn. & Sub. Bell Tel. — 75 5 / Dec. 3.85 

Mountain Sts. T. & T. ... 99 . . June . 5.98 

New England Tel. ....... 83 . ' June 4.5 4.68 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. ...... 101 . May 3.70 

So. New Eng. Tel 31 . ; Dec. 22 94 


Averages ... 
Independents 
Associated Tel, A 
General Teleph 
Peninsular Tel 
Rochester Tel. 


Transit Companies 

O Baltimore Transit 

© Capital Transit 

O Chic. S. S. & S. B. 

O Cinn. St. Ry. 

O Dallas Ry. & Term. 

O Duluth Sup. Trans. ...... 
O Kansas City Pub. Ser. 

O Los Angeles Transit 

S Nat'l. City Lines ........ 
O Phila. Transit 

O Rochester Transit 

O St. Louis Pub. Ser. / 

O Syracuse Transit | 

S Third Ave. Tr 

S Twin City Ra pid Tr. 

O United Transit 


June 
Dec. 
Dec. 


June 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
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Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
S Amer. Water Works .... ¢ a June 
O N. Y. Water Service .... K June 
O Northeastern Water 14 June 
Operating Companies 
O Calif. Water Ser. 
O Elizabethtown Water .... 
S Hackensack Water 
O Indianapolis Water ... 
O Middlesex Water 
New Haven Water 
Ohio Water Ser. ........ 
Phila. & Sub. Water ...... 
Plainfield Union Water .. 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Spring Brook .. 
Southern Cal. Water .... 
Stamford Water 
West Va. Water Ser. 
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Averages 
D—Deficit. E—Estimated. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange 
S—New York Stock Exchange. 
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( Transit Angles on Safety Precautions 


. pee management, ever vigilant 
in matters of safety and accident 
prevention, will find the studies and 
publications of the Street and Traffic 
Safety Lighting Bureau of Cleveland, 
Ohio, interesting sources of safety hints 
and suggestions. Typical of the informa- 
ion available is a compilation entitled: 

Reference Data Attesting the Im- 
portance of Adequate Visibility in Re- 
juction of Traffic Accidents and Crime 
after Dark.” 

As a result of a survey of large Amer- 
can Cities it is shown that 64 per cent of 
all urban traffic deaths occur after dark. 
Higher than average percentages were 
found in Seattle (87.5 per cent), San 
Francisco (75.4 per cent), Long Beach 
73.3 per cent), Cleveland (71 per cent), 
Milwaukee (69.7 per cent), Los Angeles 
69.5 per cent), and Grand Rapids 
68.4 per cent). Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Detroit are representative of the average, 
with Oakland, Philadelphia, and Pitts- 
burgh slightly under the 64 per cent aver- 
age. It is pointed out that on the basis 
of the 64 per cent of urban fatal acci- 
dents and 53 per cent of rural fatal acci- 
dents occurring after dark, 18,400 of the 
32,300 total deaths in 1947 are charge- 
able to night traffic. It is estimated that 
more than half of the night deaths would 
be prevented by providing adequate vis- 
ibility through installation of modern 
street lighting. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of this 
measure is found in statements coming 
irom cities where street lighting has been 
improved : 

Los Angeles—Night fatalities at 20 
intersections for two years prior to 
relighting totaled 11, compared with 
one for the two years after relighting 
(91 per cent reduction). 

Detroit, Michigan—An average of 
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eight fatalities per year during four 
years before relighting a main thor- 
ough fare dropped to an average of two 
during the four years after relighting 
(75 per cent reduction). 

Spokane, Washington — Before re- 
lighting 2.8 miles of thoroughfare, 
there were five deaths in four years. In 
five and one-half years after relight- 
ing, there were no fatalities (100 per 
cent reduction). 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Deaths 
dropped from 12 to one the year after 
relighting a 3-mile stretch of highway 
entering the city (92 per cent reduc- 
tion). 

Waterbury, Connecticut — Pedes- 
trian fatalities on main streets reduced 
from seven the year before relighting 
to none the year after (100 per cent 
reduction). 

Kansas City, Missouri — Replace- 
ment of old lights with modern units 
cut night traffic fatalities 86 per cent 
on relighted streets. 


The report goes on to point out that a 
reduction of only 54 per cent in night 
deaths would mean a saving of 10,000 
lives annually for the nation as a whole. 


‘to frequency of crime during the 
night hours is also stressed in that 
five times as many crimes occur at night 
on unlighted or inadequately lighted 
streets as in daylight. Police and penal 
authorities attest to the importance of 
good lighting in curbing crime. In one 
survey 98 per cent of police chiefs polled 
answered “Yes” to the following two 
questions : 


1. Do you feel that street-lighting 
conditions in your city are such that 
the prevention of crime is made more 


difficult ? 
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2. Do you feel that modernization of 
street-lighting facilities in your city 
would help to provide conditions that 
would discourage the commission of 
crime? 


Still further benefits resulting from 
good lighting are acknowledged by cities 
which have relighted, such as the im- 
provement of business, increase in prop- 
erty values, the promotion of civic pride, 
and the enhancing of the city’s prestige. 

Safety with emphasis on “courtesy” is 
the theme of the popular new book, 
“Motor Manners,” written by Emily 
Post and distributed on a nonprofit basis 
by the National Highway Users Con- 
ference. 

The booklet, using as a starting point 
the theory that nobody wants to act like 
a boor if he only stops to think about it, 
goes on to show why bad driver and 
pedestrian conduct is also bad manners. 
Distribution is heavy with requests from 
the men slightly in the majority. A traf- 
fic judge in Nashville, with the codpera- 
tion of the local chamber of commerce, 
sees that traffic offenders coming before 
him receive a copy. Many employers are 
distributing it impartially to their drivers, 
knowing that the good drivers will find 
it interesting reading and that the bad 
drivers will find it important reading. 
Driving schoolteachers and automobile 
dealers are some of the many other 
interested outlets for the publication. 


Wi Mrs. Post has to say in her 
illustrated 48-page booklet is 
summed up in a concluding “Code of 
Courtesy.” It follows: 


1. A well-mannered driver will 
share the road, never usurping the 
right of way from other vehicles or 
pedestrians. 

2. A well-behaved driver uses his 
horn as a warning device in emergen- 
cies and never as a bad-tempered voice 
to threaten or scold. 

3. An honorable man or woman 
would no more cheat traffic regulations 
than cheat at games or sports. 

4. Courteous pedestrians will cross 
busy streets at intersections, respect 
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traffic lights, and avoid darting ov 
from behind parked vehicles. 

5. An obliging driver will never fail 
to dim his lights when meeting other 
cars in the dark. 

6. Well-bred people, whether driver; 
or passengers, are just as considerate 
of each other as are hosts and guests 
in a drawing room. 

7. An accommodating driver parks 
his car so as not to interfere with the 
use of other parking spaces or with the 
movement of other vehicles. 

8. Orderly drivers always keep to 
the right, except when using the prop- 
er lane for turning or passing. 

9. A courteous driver never fails to 
signal his intentions to stop, turn, or 
pull out. 

10. Considerate persons always 
drive at speeds which are reasonable 
and prudent, considering traffic, road, 
and weather conditions. 

11. One who has any consideration 
for the safety of others will refrain 
from driving when physically ex- 
hausted. 

12. Kindly persons never show 
curiosity at the scene of an accident 
and always give any assistance that 
may be possible. 


This well-mannered appeal for the 
cause of safety seems to represent a 
palatable type of positive approach to a 
subject, the serious significance of which 
is often lost in a maze of antagonizing 
“do and don’t” commands, 


ee public utilities section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council calls attention 
to the importance of “little things” in 
its August News Letter. It is on the so- 
called routine or “little jobs” that most 
injuries occur. Consequently, it is the 
accumulation of a lot of “little things” 
that accounts for a company’s bad acci- 
dent record. The article stresses the need 
for a constant awareness and psycholog- 
ical approach on the part of management 
in putting across a successful safety 
program. It points out that a favorable 
word or action at the right time by 
management or supervision can have a 
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big influence on the individual worker’s 
attitude toward safety just as an indiffer- 
ent management attitude may well be re- 
flected in the employee’s attitude—thus 
the necessity for a program of a lot of 
“little things” that will reach out and 
permeate the entire organization with a 
wholesome attitude on safety. 

A good example of safety planning in 
action is the recent meeting in New York 
of the Ebasco Services’ planning commit- 
tee on safety. The purpose of the meet- 
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ing was to design the program for its 
eleventh annual client companies’ safety 
meeting which will be held in Chicago in 
conjunction with the National Safety 
Congress during the week of October 
24th. 

Committee members brought to the 
meeting a wealth of ideas to be incor- 
porated in the program, Several commit- 
teemen held regional conferences with 
safety and personnel officials of other 
client companies in their territories and 
SEPT. 29, 1949 
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as a result the fall meeting of the client 
companies—operating in 37 states and 
17 foreign countries—should have an 
interesting and varied program. In ad- 
dition to speeches by prominent officials 
in the utility industry, the program will 
feature two pane] discussions: “What’s 


Your Problem ?” and “The Kind of Safe- 
ty Program I Need” ; a demonstration of 
an accident investigation ; a safety man’s 
clinic; and separate round-table discus- 
sions of accident prevention problems in 
electric, gas, transportation, and con- 
struction operations. 





Satellite Cities Threaten 


[gore gy nme transit men will 
view with interest the remarks of 
Edward F. Alexander, former assistant 
corporation counsel of Cincinnati, which 
were made before the municipal law sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association at 
the recent ABA convention in St. Louis. 

Mr. Alexander sounded a warning 
alarm at the present exodus of urban 
population to the suburbs. This trend, 
according to the attorney, may well spell 
the eventual disintegration of good city 
government and community service un- 
less steps are taken to cope with the 
municipal problems resulting from this 
situation. 

At present, the suburban communities 
in desperate need of good community 
services are attempting to draw on the 
city services in resorting to makeshift 
schemes to satisfy their needs. Among 
these makeshifts is permission by the 
subareas to let the major city provide, 
without their contribution, such services 
and facilities as over-all planning, major 
highways, parks, sewer installations, and 
public health protection. Other make- 
shifts include setting up a variety of un- 
democratic districts and commissions to 
handle particular problems, thus adding 
to the number of uncodrdinated govern- 
mental units. The speaker states: 


The immediate obvious results of a 
city’s expansion outside its limits are 
the loss of financial support and the 
loss of many of its desirable citizens. 
The major city tends gradually to be- 
come a gathering place for those 
financially unable to leave it and for 
the underprivileged who swarm in 
from the outside. 
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Metropolitan Transport 


gp condition results in a weaken- 
ing of the city internally, while at the 
same time it is still looked to for increas- 
ing community service to the outside 
area. As the average quality cf citizen- 
ship deteriorates, the major city becomes 
less capable of developing first-class civic 
leadership and more prone to follow po- 
litical leaders who build up powerful 
political machines. 

In conclusion, Mr. Alexander pointed 
out that the problem of codrdination and 
consolidation is here and it must be solved 
by planning. Continued resort to make- 
shifts will only hasten the breakdown in 
community service, with resultant con- 
fusion and chaos. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes in public utilities, as provided for 
in the Missouri King-Thompson Act, 
was the topic of discussion in a talk given 
by Gilbert Nurick, a Harrisburg lawyer, 
before the public utilities section of the 
American Bar Association convention. 
Before such laws are broadened, they 
should be “tested in the crucible of ex- 
perience,” according to Mr. Nurick. 
Pending this test of experience, more ef- 
fort should be spent on perfecting tech- 
niques consistent with the policy of free 
collective bargaining. 

In citing several examples in the 
United States and elsewhere where com- 
pulsory arbitration has failed, the lawyer 
said : 


We must conclude that actual ex- 
perience with compulsory arbitration 
has not fulfilled the glowing predic- 
tions of its most insistent advocates. 
We have observed, too, that the com- 
pulsory technique is fraught with 
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danger and that the public could be the 
unwitting victim of a process specially 
designed for its protection but failing 
in its purpose. 


Any expansion of existing legislation 
should be in the direction requiring arbi- 
tration only in those essential industries 
where a work stoppage would directly 
and promptly affect public health and 


safety. Consideration, in these cases, 
should be given to the sharp distinction 
existing, for example, among an electric, 
water, or sewage company, where a 
work stoppage would definitely affect 
the public health and a transportation 
company where, in coping with such a 
stoppage, the customers could find alter- 
nate means of travel. 





Good Transit Is Good Business 


te Railwayan, the monthly publi- 
cation of the Kansas City Public 
Service Company, sums up in its August 
issue the important contributions made 
by good transit operations in the interest 
of good community relations. Presented 
under four headings they are as follows: 


1. Good Public Transit Promotes 
Business—Every downtown owner or 
operator of a store, shop, or office has 
an interest in how many and how well 
passengers are carried by public trans- 
it. Why? Because good transit serv- 
ice means more customers. Records 
show that as many as 80 per cent of 
all persons arriving or departing from 
business districts use public transit 
facilities. 

2. It Helps Sustain Property Values 
—Good transit service makes the busi- 
ness district readily accessible and 
more attractive to people. Only with 
such ease of access can a well-knit cen- 
tral business district continue and 
downtown property values be saved. 
Studies show that without good trans- 
portation, downtown business areas 
decentralize and property values de- 
cline. 

3. Cuts Traffic Congestion — Im- 
proved transit service offers a low-cost 
solution to constantly growing traffic 
congestion. Public transit can and 
must be encouraged to develop so it 
can be brought into proper balance with 
private transportation. Otherwise our 
Cities will face huge expenditures for 
street widenings, new thoroughfares, 
and other costly measures, all paid for 
with higher taxes. 
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4, Aids Community Development— 
Well-planned improvements in public 
transit service help to assure sound 
development of communities and re- 
tard general community dispersion. 
All municipal services become more 
costly when communities explode into 
many small neighborhoods. 


The ideas found in these comments are 
today receiving increasing recognition by 
transit companies, city government, busi- 
nessmen’s associations, and chambers of 
commerce, as evidenced by traffic study 
information currently being given wide 
public distribution, the formation of 
parking authorities, and the publication 
of “off-street parking” booklets. 


N example of this public relations in- 
formation service is found in the 
Transit News, a pamphlet made avail- 
able to the riding public on the busses and 
streetcars of the Capital Transit Com- 
pany in Washington, D.C. In a typical 
issue it is pointed out that traffic is one 
of Washington’s biggest problems today 
and a greater use of public transit is an 
economical solution. Since each vehicle 
carries as many passengers as 30 auto- 
mobiles and requires no valuable parking 
space, the alleviation of traffic congestion 
is quite obvious. 

To illustrate the advantage of using 
public transit for urban transportation, 
the folder reviews the results of a traffic 
survey in which it is shown that each 
automobile passenger requires an area of 
approximately 500 square feet of street 
space while the vehicle in which he is 
being transported is moving at a speed of 
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25 miles per hour; based on the average 
of 1.75 passengers per automobile the 
average space required for an automobile 
in traffic is about 875. In addition this 
average automobile passenger must be 
allowed 140 square feet of space for 
parking. In sharp contrast to the auto- 
mobile passenger is the transit passenger 
who needs no valuable space and needs 
only 70 square feet of street space—only 
one-seventh as much as the automobile 
passenger. 

Direct action in the way of a mu- 
nicipal review of the traffic situation was 
the formation a few months ago of a 
Traffic Commission for New York city. 
At the time of its inception it was hailed 
as a move to take the municipality one 
step closer to a parking authority, the 
creation of which, many felt, must pre- 
cede any real solution of the traffic tangle. 
The hope of a solution along these lines 
seemed close to realization this month 
when the Traffic Commission handed 
down its first major decision recommend- 
ing an independent parking authority to 
provide off-street parking lots and 
garages, The need for such a move has 
long been recognized by students of the 
traffic problem since regulations against 
curb parking are practically unenforce- 
able when reasonable off-street parking 
is unavailable. Public action in this di- 
rection was inevitable since private en- 
terprise in the face of high land costs 
cannot offer adequate facilities. 


iy its decision the Traffic Commission 
asks that the parking authority be 
given broad powers to select sites for 
garages and parking lots, to purchase, or, 
if need be, condemn land, using author- 
ity given the city under the Desmond 
Law, and, finally, to finance its own con- 
struction projects through the sale of 


bonds. It would then either operate the 
parking facilities itself or lease them to 
private interests. 

The advantage of an authority is that 
it may borrow money outside the city debt 
limit. It can borrow only for self-sup- 
porting projects, however. A considera- 
tion of this factor was brought out in a 
comment on the new parking authority 
plan when Paul Windels, president of 
the Regional Plan Association, pointed 
out that it will be just as difficult for a 
parking authority to make parking 
garages self-supporting on too costly 
sites as for private capital. He stated 
that the only solution to this plan might 
be the necessity of the city contribuing 
the land. 

Additional recommendations of the 
Traffic Commission include the turning 
over of all parking meter funds to the 
authority for use in implementing its 
program. Any action in the way of form- 
ing the parking authority and going ahead 
with these commendable recommenda- 
tions must await approval of the legis- 
lature. 

Further evidence of a universal ap- 
preciation of the importance of the park- 
ing and traffic problem in its relation to 
sound and successful business operation 
is found in the recent announcement by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of the publication of a booklet, 
entitled “Off-street Parking.” In 40 
pages, complete with photographs and 
drawings, it gives an up-to-date summary 
of the undertakings of private enterprise 
throughout tht country in dealing with 
the parking problem. This includes sug- 
gestions for making better use of present 
parking facilities and examples of group 
action of businessmen and property 
owners. ik 2B 





Passing of the 


combine with the usual economic 
ones in the dispute involving the Cali- 


geet and historical arguments 


fornia Street Cable Railroad in San 
Francisco. These little hill-climbing cars, 
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Frisco Cables? 


which have through the years become 
such an integral part of the San Fran- 
cisco urban scene, are threatened with 
extinction unless some permanent solu- 
tion is found to allow their unprofitable 
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but utilitarian existence to continue. 

Indicative of the widespread commu- 
nity interest in their survival is the inde- 
pendent action taken by public-spirited 
citizens. One scheme designed to en- 
courage others in the same direction was 
that used by the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company when, on the occasion 
of its contribution to a fund to help 
the cables out of their present financial 

dilemma, a christening ceremony was 

ser formed by a lady passenger, complete 

with the customary champagne bottle, 
and the cable car named, ‘“Fireman’s 
Fund.” 

A more sober approach to the problem 
was presented in the editorial columns 
of the San Francisco Chronicle where it 
was pointed out that proper transporta- 


tion is a part of property values and that 
the former passengers of the O’Farrell- 
Hyde-California streets system were en- 
titled to, but not getting, service. It was 
recommended that in view of the chang- 
ing conditions—the proposal was once 
rejected at the polls—the voters should 
have a chance to reconsider the advisa- 
bility of purchasing the system by means 
of a public bond issue. 

In the meantime, while an employees’ 
strike continued and word on the bond 
issue vote was awaited, a Federal con- 
ciliator, Andrew J. Gallagher, came forth 
with a proposal whereby private sources 
would offer funds amounting from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars to tide the op- 
erations over until such time as a more 
permanent plan could be put into effect. 





Notes on Recent Publications 


Is Bic Bustness Bap Business? Charles E. 
Noyes discusses this timely subject and 
points out that in order to advance the idea 
of the “welfare state” through the breaking 
up of big business, a mobility of labor would 
be required which is practically unthinkable 
in 1949. He considers it plain silly to ap- 
proach the problem in terms of what we 
would like the world to be if we could start 
all over again, or even in an inherited dislike 
of big business merely because it is big. 
Rather that we should do something about 
the situation as it actually exists. 

Noyes sees as incompatible the idea of vig- 
orous antitrust prosecution, high minimum 
wages, stabilized economy, and rising stand- 
ard of living which are precepts of liberal 
thinking since these latter three conditions, 
to the extent that they have been attained, 
are inextricably tied up in the big business 
economy. Union officials who engage in in- 
dustry-wide bargaining are essentially illog- 
ical if they criticize business on the grounds 
of size, or if they object to organizations of 
employers. The Nation, August 6, 1949, 


NARUC Reprints. The State Law Reporting 
Company, 30 Vesey street, New York city, 
official publishers, announce that the supply 
of the reprints made several months ago of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners’ Uniform System 
of Accounts for Electric, Gas, and Water 
Utilities, and the Lists of Retirement Units, 
is rapidly diminishing, and urge all those 
who are interested in these accounting pub- 
lications to order their requirements at once. 


Transit Facr Boox. Basic data and trends 


in the transit industry in the United States are 
summarized in the 1949 edition of the Transit 
Fact Book published by the American Transit 
Association. The transit industry as analyzed 
includes (1) local motorbus lines, (2) electric 
street railways, (3) elevated and subway lines, 
(4) interurban electric railways, and (5) 
trolley coach lines. 

The primary sources of the data therein de- 
veloped are the financial and statistical reports 
received by the American Transit Association 
from transit companies representing more than 
85 per cent of the transit industry. 

Copies are available at the offices of the 
American Transit Association, 292 Madison 
avenue, New York 17, New York. Lots up to 
ten are free and in lots over ten there is a 
charge of 10 cents per copy. 


A Visit witH INDIANAPOLIS Power & LIGHT 
Company. Guests of the Indianapolis Power 
& Light Company will go away with vivid 
recollections of their visit to the company 
properties. To aid in making their visit a 
memorable one, the Indiana utility has pre- 
pared a handsome pocket- size booklet con- 
taining photographs of the properties and 
operations of the company. 

Notable among the many features is a 
fold-i in, 3-page picture chart which outlines 
various steps in the production of electric 
energy from the coal mine to the customer. 
In a statement prefacing the Indianapolis 
power story, H. T. Pritchard, president and 
general manager of the company, points out 
the impressive fact that electricity is the only 
commodity that is produced, delivered, and 
consumed in the same instant it is ordered. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


Public Transit Wages Exceed 
Private Firms 


PERATORS of streetcars and busses 
O over the nation apparently have 
found it easier to obtain pay increases if 
they work for a publicly owned transit 
system than if they are employed by a 
system operated privately, according to 
statistics assembled by Simpson & Curtin, 
traction consultants with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia firm listed wage 
rates for one-man operation of streetcars 
and busses in 39 cities of more than 250,- 
000 population. The pay by publicly 
owned transit systems in 7 cities for this 
work ranged from $1.44 to $1.60 an hour. 
The pay by privately owned transit com- 
panies in 35 cities ranged from $1.26 to 
$1.55 an hour. 

Seattle’s publicly owned transit system 
and the Chicago Transit Authority, un- 
der a new wage agreement announced 
recently, are the only operators with the 
$1.60 rate. 

The third highest pay rate for the one- 
man streetcar and bus operation is the 
$1.555 an hour prevailing in Detroit’s 
municipally owned transit system, The 
corresponding pay rates in the other four 
publicly operated transit systems are: 
Cleveland, $1.50; Boston, $1.455; San 
Francisco, $1.506; and New York city, 
$1.44. 


EEI Assails REA Cost 
x Edison Electric Institute this 


month issued an analysis of govern- 
ment-released information to show that 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
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a division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was becoming “an increasingly ex- 
pensive proposition,” because of rising 
costs of construction. 

It concluded that the total expense fo: 
each customer connected to REA power 
lines has increased $259 since December 
7, 1941. Up to Pearl Harbor time, the 
cost for connecting rural customers to 
the Federal agency’s lines was said to b 
$370. This compares with $629 for cus- 
tomers connected in the last twelve 
months, the EEI said, adding: “Accord- 
ing to allotments for new construction 
the REA itself expects this figure to rise 
to $874 in the near future.” 

At the same time, the institute study 
showed, the over-all cost of a mileof REA 
line, which averaged $963 up to June 39, 
1941, stood at $1,873 for each additional 
mile energized during the past year. 

Excluding generation, transmission, 
and facilities on the consumers’ own 
premises, the cost of the new distribution 
lines alone is now expected by the REA 
to reach $2,190 for those projects for 
which allotments and loan estimates have 
recently been made, the report continued 


Schram to Address AGA 


MIL SCHRAM, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be the 
keynote speaker at the thirty-first annual 
convention of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in Chicago on October 20th. More 
than 6,000 gas utility representatives are 
expected to attend the 4-day conferences 
from October 17th to 20th at the Palmer 
House, Morrison hotel, and Sherman 
hotel. 
The gas industry recently announced 
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, revised estimate of $3.5 billion for 
sross Construction expenditures for the 
riod 1948-1952, inclusive. An impor- 
ant segment of this new capital is being 
aised through new issues of common 
ud preferred stocks. Mr. Schram will 
sresent to the gas industry an authorita- 
ive viewpoint on the importance of 
quity financing. 

Headlining the program on October 
19th will be Harry M. Miller, chairman, 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, and 
recently elected president of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. Mr. Miller will speak on 
Duplication of Regulation,” sustaining 
nso far as possible the jurisdiction of 
the states in matters of intrastate regula- 
ton. 


Seeks FPC Authority to 
Increase Capacity 


RANSCONTINENTAL Gas Pipe LINE 

CorPoRATION on September 9th 
ied an application with the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to in- 
crease the delivery capacity of its 1,840- 
mile natural gas line, now under con- 
struction, to 505,000,000 cubic feet per 
lay from the 340,000,000 cubic feet per 


day previously authorized by the com- 
mission. The enlarged transmission sys- 
tem will extend from Hidalgo county, 
Texas, to New York city and through 
Westchester county to the New York- 
Connecticut state line. 

Through the Westchester county ex- 
tension the company will deliver 100,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas per day to 
Northeastern Gas Transmission Com- 
pany for distribution in New England. 

The company also seeks the commis- 
sion’s permission to increase the delivery 
quantities to the company’s presently au- 
thorized utility customers from 302,500,- 
000 to 374,200,000 cubic feet per day. 

Among such customers who will be 
served upon completion of the line are 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc.; Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company of New Jersey; Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company; Kings County 
Lighting Company ; Long Island Light- 
ing Company; Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company; Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany; and Elizabethtown Consolidated 
Gas Company. The application lists as a 
new customer South Jersey Gas Com- 
pany for 18,000,000 cubic feet per day, 
delivery to be made at or near Camden, 
New Jersey. 


Arkansas 


Recommend Increased Fares 
And Wages 


epee: TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
employees recently won a 7}4-cent- 
an-hour wage increase, with 24 cents 
more to be added if the company is able 
to raise its fares, 

The award was made by a 3-man arbi- 
tration board selected after the company 
and union had been unable to agree on 
certain contract clauses. The board’s rec- 
ommendation is binding on company and 
union. The union sought a 25-cent-an- 
hour wage increase. 

The board, headed by Dr. Marion A. 
Boggs, chairman, recommended that the 
proposal] for a fare increase be placed 
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before the state public service commis- 
sion for immediate consideration. The 
company has been charging 10-cent fares 
for adult passengers since April, 1948. 
The fare was increased from 7 cents by 
the commission in an interim order at 
that time. That order still is in effect and 
the commission still has jurisdiction over 
the April, 1948, findings which were 
made on a petition by the company. Pres- 
ent fares could be revised by the commis- 
sion by simple amendment of its 1948 
order. 

The board’s report stated that in order 
to make this increase in wages possible 
and safeguard the financial integrity of 
the company, the CTC was entitled to a 
fare increase. 
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California 


Rail Acquisition Disapproved 


CQUISITION of the California Street 
Cable Railroad Company through 

a November 8th bond issue election was 
disapproved recently by the San Fran- 
cisco Public Utilities Commission, The 
commissioners said they felt the economy 
of the Municipal Railway would be 
jeopardized by addition of the money- 
losing cable car company. Philip Landis, 
chairman, said Cal Cable would continue 
to lose money even if absorbed by Muni. 

The commission’s recommendation 
against a bond issue was immediately 
forwarded to the board of supervisors. 
In effect, it prevented the board from 
placing a bond issue proposition on the 
November 8th ballot, and thereby left 
solution of the cable car company’s diffi- 
culties up in the air. 

3ut the issue was not regarded as 
closed by 175 citizens—cable car riders, 
company and union officers, and city util- 
ity men—who met recently to review the 
situation. The gathering was arranged 
almost single-handed by Raymond D. 
Smith, a “rider” and real estate man, 
who posted mimeographed invitations in 
stores along the cable routes. 

Among various suggestions from the 
floor were several urging the line to boost 
its fares. The meeting ended without 
agreement on any specific action, No 
resolutions were passed. 

The line went out of operation Sep- 
tember Ist when carmen refused to ac- 
cept a 12-cent-an-hour wage cut. Com- 
pany officials, claiming a $5,000-a-month 
operating loss, said the line could not run 
unless the cut were accepted. 

Two offers were made by the com- 


pany to sell the line to the city. One of 
these provided for a $10,000 down pay- 
ment and $200,000 to be paid within a 
year. The second offer provided for pay- 
ments of $25,000 a year over a period of 
ten years. 

Senator Gerald J. O’Gara of San Fran- 
cisco has been elected chairman of a state 
senate interim committee investigating 
proposed establisment of a Bay area rap- 
id transit district. Without such a dis- 
trict, said O’Gara, there is danger of civic 
decentralization, Other members present 
at an organizational meeting of the com- 
mittee in the state building at San Fran- 
cisco were Senators Thomas F. Keating 
of San Rafael and George Miller, Jr., of 
Richmond. 

Purpose of the committee is to outline 
a program of action for formation of a 
rapid transit district in line with Senate 
Bill 194 passed by the last legislature. 


Approves Purchase Price 


gH state public utilities commission 
recently approved a figure of $13,- 
917,000 as the purchase price to be paid 
by the Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict for the electric distribution system 
formerly owned by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 

The amount set by the commission 
previously had been agreed upon by the 
municipal utility district’s directors and 
the PG&E, and the state commission’s 
decision was a formality. 

Still to be accomplished at the time 
vas the signing of a Sacramento County 
Superior Court judgment officially estab- 
lishing the figure as the purchase price. 
This also was an uncontested procedure. 


Delaware 


New Commission Holds 
First Meeting 
a new state public service 
commission held its first meeting on 
SEPT. 29, 1949 


September 7th, with members deciding 
to visit similar agencies in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey to study 
their operations. 

Members of the new commission, who 
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were appointed by the governor to serve 
at annual salaries of $4,500, are John C. 
Hazzard of Roselle, Vernon B. Derrick- 
son of Dover, and Walter C. Phillips of 
near Lewes. The agency was created un- 
der an act of the 1949 state legislature 


which went into effect September Ist, at 
which time the life of the Wilmington 
3oard of Public Utility Commissioners 
terminated. Delaware did not previously 
have any statewide utility regulatory 
agency. 


[Illinois 


Transit Inquiry Proposed 


Me Kennelly, indicating disap- 
proval of a proposal that Chicago 
Transit Authority fares be raised 2 to 5 
cents, suggested recently that the rate 
structure be analyzed and that the entire 
setup of the CTA be examined by the 
state legislature in the light of experi- 
ence. 

Kennelly said he was not in entire 
agreement with the principle that the way 
to increase earnings is to raise prices. “It 
might be that the whole setup of the CTA 
should be examined by the state legisla- 
ture to see whether, in view of experi- 
ence, it is the proper one,” he said. 

The proposals for fare increases, 
which aroused a protest from riders, 
were made to the CTA board in a re- 
port by Walter J. McCarter, the author- 
ity’s general manager. He advocated that 
basic surface line fares be boosted from 


13 to 15 cents and the basic fares for ele- 
vated, subway, and express busses be 
increased from 15 to 20 cents. 

Wage increases which will cost the 
publicly owned transit authority about 
$4,500,000 in the current contract year 
were agreed on early this month for more 
than 22,000 CTA employees, and Ralph 
3udd, CTA board chairman and former 
president of the Burlington Railroad, 
forecast a fare increase to cover the wage 
raise and other increased operating costs. 

The agreement provides a 5 cents per 
hour increase retroactive to June lst, 
when the union contract expired, and 
effective to December Ist. Another 5 
cents per hour increase is to be added 
December Ist, effective to next June Ist. 

Budd said the raise will apply to all 
elevated, streetcar, and CTA bus em- 
ployees, including proportionate in- 
creases for mnonoperating and office 
workers. 


lowa 


Utility Values Rise 
nN increase of approximately 9 per 


cent has been made in the valuation 
of Iowa public utilities for taxation in 
1950, Warren Wells, chairman of the 
state tax commission, reported recently. 
The total assessment fixed after hear- 
ings this summer by the commission is 
$333,896,142, an increase of $27,674,898 
over the previous total. All assessments 
were made at 60 per cent of the actual 
values of the properties, as required by 
law. 
The principal increase was in the valu- 
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ation of electric, gas, pipe-line, heat, wa- 
ter, and miscellaneous utilities, which 
were raised $16,231,419 to $160,299,607. 
This was due largely to expansion of 
plants to meet increased postwar de- 
mands. 

With the abandonment of service by 
the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way Company in Council Bluffs, the only 
street railway assessment was one of 
$480,000 on the streetcars and equipment 
of the Des Moines Railway Company. 
The bus and trackless trolley operations 
of the Des Moines firm are subject to 
special taxes rather than property tax. 
SEPT. 29, 1949 
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Massachusetts 


Signs Natural Gas Deal 


ONTRACTS were signed at Springfield 
last month—the first in any New 
England city—to provide natural gas to 
the Springfield Gas Light Company. 
The 20-year contracts were signed by 
officials of the local utility and the newly 
formed Northeastern Gas Transmission 
Company. They provide for delivery of 
natural gas by pipeline from the Texas 
oil fields by 1951 and possibly as early 


as the fall of next year, the local com- 
pany said. 

Execution of the deal depended on 
Federal Power Commission approval of 
Northeastern’s application to construct 
a 51l-mile New England pipe-line sys- 
tem at a cost of $17,000,000. It would 
link with transcontinental lines of Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Company and 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corpo- 
ration, which have agreed to supply 
Northeastern. 


cs 
Michigan 


Lower Court Injunction Upheld 
OTH the city of Mt. Pleasant and 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany won partial victories in a rate dis- 
pute decided this month by the state su- 
preme court. 

A decision written by Justice Leland 
W. Carr upheld a lower court injunction 
which barred the inclusion of Mt. Pleas- 
ant in a state public service commission 
order boosting rates for all of the gas 
company’s patrons. 

The court’s unanimous decision di- 
rected, however, that the injunction be 
reworded to permit Michigan Consoli- 
dated to base its plea for new gas rates 


in Mt. Pleasant on operating costs 
throughout its entire service area, 

City officials objected to the gas com- 
pany’s 1948 petition to the public service 
commission seeking approval of a uni- 
form rate schedule applying to customers 
in all of its service districts, including 
Mt. Pleasant. 

The city contended rate changes in- 
volving gas users in Mt. Pleasant were 
subject to restrictions written.into a 1931 
municipal franchise. The 30-year fran- 
chise, the city insisted, provides that the 
utility firm may ask the state commission 
to order rate changes only if city and 
company officials are unable to agree. 


- 
Ohio 


To Vote on Ordinances 


Petey will vote on a 27 per cent 
cut in the residential electric rate 
and the continuation of its historic 5-cent 
trolley bus fare on November 8th. 

The decision to place the two ordi- 
nances before the voters came at a special 
council meeting early this month. The 
electric rate ordinance was drawn by City 
Attorney Richard W. Gordon and the 
bus fare ordinance was presented to the 
council at a session held September 6th. 

If approved, both ordinances would be- 


come effective November 15th, but a 
legal fight against them was expected to 
be launched after the election by the Co- 
lumbus & Southern Ohio Electric Com- 
pany. 

An objection to the power ordinance 
would be filed with the state public util- 
ities commission and the fare issue would 
go before common pleas court. Both the 
ordinances cover a 5-year period and 
would replace the present contract which 
expires November 15th. 

The power ordinance sets up: (1) a 
$3.08 domestic rate for the first 100 kilo- 
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watt hours per month, compared to $4.20 
at present; (2) a 5 per cent decrease in 
the commercial power rate; (3) a 1 per 
cent decrease in the industrial rate; (4) 
annual financial reports, including, spe- 
cifically, income tax returns, from the 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Company, with the contingent right of 
the city to inspect the company’s books 
at any time. 

The nickel] ride, five tickets for 25 
cents, a 6-cent cash fare, free transfers, 
and a 10-cent fare on “express” lines are 
continued in the fare ordinance. 


Conversion Restrictions Lifted 
HE state utilities commission recent- 
ly lifted virtually all restrictions on 

conversion of heating units to natural 
gas. In an order declaring Ohio’s gas 
companies have virtually solved the gas 
shortage, the commission ruled the com- 
panies, with two exceptions, are to fur- 
nish gas for heating to all who request it. 
The order would become effective when 
filed with the Secretary of State. 
Exceptions are the Toledo Edison 
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Company, and the Ohio Gas Company of 
Bryan, Harold L. Mason, a member of 
the commission, said the two utilities 
“did not feel they had an ample supply 
of gas,” to take on an unlimited number 
of new customers, A further hearing on 
the status of the two utilities was sched- 
uled for November 15th. 

In effect, the commission’s latest edict 
said gas companies must supply gas for 
heating to all those who want it in the 
areas they serve. 

If existing facilities are not adequate 
to supply the applicant, the company must 
notify the applicant to that effect, and 
correct the inadequacy “within a reason- 
able time.” If the applicant does not hear 
from: the gas company within fifteen 
days, he will be free to have a gas-heat- 
ing unit installed. 

Commission orders, restricting the 
number of new customers for gas heat- 
ing that a utility could take on, have been 
in effect about two years. The new order, 
in effect, leaves the responsibility of tak- 
ing on additional consumers up to the 
company. 


Pennsylvania 


Reorganization Plan Offered 

|e to reorganize the complicated 

structure of Pittsburgh’s bankrupt 
traction system—the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company—came before the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission for hear- 
ing early this month. 

Philip A. Fleger, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Company, the 
parent company; Alfred B. Teton, spe- 
cial counsel for the parent company ; and 
Samuel Fuss, representing Elmer FE. 
Bauer, the bankruptcy trustee for Pitts- 


burgh Railways, testified in favor of the 
plan. Mr. Teton termed the compromise 
“realistic.” Mr. Fuss said it would “meet 
the standards of the Holding Company 
Act.” 

John M. Marshall, representing the 
city of Pittsburgh, said the city would 
take no definite stand in the proceedings 
at this time. 

Pittsburgh Railways Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Philadelphia Company, has 
been in the process of reorganization for 
eleven years. 


Rhode Island 


Bus Service Curtailed 


HE United Electric Railway, com- 


service by approximately 6.5 per cent, it 
was learned recently. 
The curtailment, according to Harold 


mencing September 10th, curtailed G. Morris, vice president and general 
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manager, was made necessary by reduced 
riding resulting from “the present unfa- 
vorable business and employment condi- 
tions in the area.” 

Affected will be lines in greater Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket. The 
cut represents a reduction in total daily 
miles operated from 49,086 to 45,632. 

Asa direct result of the economy move, 
a total of 56 operators were to be fur- 
loughed. An additional 30 will be fur- 


loughed because of completion of vaca- 
tions in one division. 

Morris, in a letter to Thomas A. Ken- 
nelly, state public utility administrator, 
noted that “the service (is being) reduced 
in those periods of the day, such as early 
morning or late at night, where the riding 
is extremely light, and at other periods of 
the day where the riding checks of the 
company indicated that the changes could 
be made.” 


oy 
Washington 


Mayor Suggests Power Plan 
PROPOSAL that Seattle and Tacoma 
buy generating plants of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company in the 
area and turn them over to public utility 
districts for operation was advanced re- 
cently by Mayor William F. Devin. 

A conference in his office, attended by 
representatives of public power organiza- 
tions, was called to discuss procedure to 
be adopted in any acquisition of the com- 
pany’s holdings. 


The mayor said PUD representatives 
suggested their groups take over the gen- 
erating plants and supply Seattle and Ta- 
coma with energy at cost. 

Seattle city officials, however, are loath 
to sell power unless the city owns the 
generating plants. 

The mayor’s suggestion was that Seat- 
tle acquire the company’s Snoqualmie 
Falls and White River plants and that 
Tacoma buy the plant at Electron, south 
of Seattle. 


Wisconsin 


Higher Wages Held Doubtful 


URAL electric codperatives are operat- 
R ing in “a marginal] field” and can- 
not be expected to pay wages comparable 
to those offered by the large power com- 
panies, it was ruled recently by J. C. 
Fritschler, a Superior attorney. 

Fritschler was appointed last July by 
the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board to arbitrate a dispute between the 
Eau Claire Electric Codperative, Eau 
Claire, and Local 953 of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL). The union had asked for higher 
wages and a voice in determining work- 
ers’ qualifications for promotion. 

The results of Fritschler’s arbitration 
will be binding for one year from the 
date they were filed. The arbitration was 
the first to be conducted under a new 
statute, passed at the recent legislative 
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session, which brought electric codpera- 
tives under the state utility antistrike 
law. 

In his decision, filed in circuit court at 
Eau Claire, Fritschler said that codpera- 
tives were not profit making in nature 
and could not support a high wage struc- 
ture. 

“The cooperative society’s main pur- 
pose is to furnish to rural consumers a 
means of raising the standards of living 
of its members with the aid of capital in- 
vestment furnished at low cost by the 
government of the nation as part of its 
social plan. It is not an industry which 
can result in much financial profit to any- 
one,” he said. 

The union had asked increases of 41 
cents an hour for foremen, 37 cents for 
linemen, and 1} cents for unskilled labor. 
The increases granted by Fritschler av- 
eraged 5 cents an hour. 
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Transit Company May Discontinue Branch 
Line Operated at a Loss 


| genre company organized and 
conducted for profit but devoting 
its property to the use of the public does 
not do so irrevocably or absolutely but 
upon condition that the public will supply 
sufficient traffic on a reasonable rate 
basis to yield a fair return. Such was the 
statement of the court of appeals of 
Maryland in deciding that the Capital 
Transit Company might discontinue a 
single track shuttle line operated at a loss. 

When operation can be conducted only 
at a loss, the court continued, the com- 
pany may discontinue operation and sal- 
vage whatever it can out of the property 
by dismantling the road. To compel op- 
eration at a continued loss would amount 
to the taking of property without just 


compensation, in violation of constitu- 
tional rights. The state cannot under the 
guise of the police power take private 
property for public use without compen- 
sation. 

The court held further that a common 
carrier could not be compelled to carry 
on even a branch of its business in an 
unbusinesslike way with resulting loss 
unless necessary for the fulfillment of 
its corporate duties. If one branch of the 
service is unprofitable, said the court, it 
would be neither good business nor jus- 
tice to compel the company to continue 
that branch merely because the loss could 
be offset by profit on the rest of the serv- 
ice. Hessey et al. v. Capital Transit Co. 
66 A2d 787. 


e 


Rate Increase between Meter Readings 
Improperly Based on Estimate 


An York city court ruled in favor 
of a gas customer who had been 
charged for gas on the basis of an esti- 
mate of consumption between the date of 
a rate increase and the next meter read- 
ing. Readings had been taken on Decem- 
ber 23, 1948, and January 27, 1949. 
Increased rates went into effect on Janu- 
ary 10th. 

The fact that the claimant was a con- 
sumer and the company a gas corporation 
under the Public Service Law, said the 
court, did not obscure the relationship 
between them as essentially that of buyer 
and seller, nor that the transaction be- 
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tween them was the familiar one of a 
sale of goods. 

Therefore, it was said, an overcharge 
resulting from ignorance, misapprehen- 
sion, or mistake in quantity could be re- 
covered. The company, it was said, had 
estimated the amount delivered after the 
rate increase by prorating without ref- 
erence to any fixed rule or standard. 

The terms of sale, including the price, 
were fixed by schedules on file with the 
commission. Under those schedules gas 
was to be measured through meters. 
Rates would apply to service supplied to 
the customer commencing “with the first 
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scheduled meter reading date on or after 
the effective date set forth” in the rate 
schedule. Revised schedules provided 
that the rates should “apply to all gas 
service supplied on and after the effective 
date hereof.” 

The court refused to interpret the 
amendment as expressly varying the 
schedule provisions. 

Although rates are subject to regula- 


tion by the commission, the court said 
that the rates were not being attacked but 
the purpose of the action by the consumer 
was to determine whether the company 
was charging for gas in violation of the 
terms of sale as established by filed sched- 
ules. Therefore the court rather than the 
commission claimed jurisdiction. Car- 
done v. Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. 89 NY S2d 845. 


7 


Electric Rates Reduced to Meet Municipal Competition 


A Oregon commission authorized 
an electric company to reduce rates 
to the level of those offered by a compet- 
ing municipal public utility district. It 
said that if the electric company failed to 
meet the rates of its competitor it would 
eventually lose most, if not all, of its 
customers, 

This loss, the commission believed, 
would result in loss of investment, which, 
in turn, would adversely affect the cus- 
tomers in other territories. The reduced 
rates would bear the company’s operat- 
ing expenses in that area, with some rev- 
enue being available to apply against the 
company’s general expense allocated to 
that territory. 

Opposition to the rate reduction 
claimed that the reduced rates established 
discrimination between that area and 
other areas served by the company. The 
commission ruled, however, that there 
could be no discrimination created by the 
proposed rates and that no injustice 
would be done the other communities in 
which the electric company operates. It 
believed that duplication of service and 


facilities by utilities is unsound and un- 
economical, resulting in disadvantage to 
the consumer. 

In this case there are now two utilities 
where formerly only one existed. There is 
not enough business to support both com- 
panies adequately. The commission 
found that since it had no control over 
the entry of the municipal district into 
competition with the privately owned and 
operated electric company, it should not 
stand in the position of preventing the 
private plant from meeting the competi- 
tion in the only way available to it. That 
way was the reduction of rates to the level 
of the district’s rates. 

The commission did provide, however, 
that the loss of revenue sustained by the 
rate reduction in the competitive area 
could not be passed on to the company’s 
customers in its other operating terri- 
tories or permitted to become the burden 
of those customers. Any resulting loss 
must be borne by the company’s stock- 
holders. Re Pacific Power & Light Co. 
(U-F-1447, PUC Oregon Order No 
22625). 


© 


Award of Call Premiums to Preferred Stockholders 
Upon Dissolution Reversed 


gp Missouri Supreme Court re- 
versed a judgment awarding call 
premiums to preferred stockholders upon 
dissolution of a subsidiary operating com- 
pany sold to a city. A holding company 
had been ordered by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to divest itself of 
ownership of the operating company to 
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effectuate compliance with the Holding 
Company Act. It sold the company to a 
city in order to comply with that order. 

The city, in conformity with an ordi- 
nance, dissolved the company transferred 
to it and transferred the utility properties, 
to be owned and operated exclusively by 
the city. In connection with the dissolu- 
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tion a final liquidating dividend of $100 
per share on the preferred stock was 
declared. An escrow fund was set up to 
pay premiums on the preferred stock if 
a court of competent jurisdiction ruled 
that the preferred stockholders were en- 
titled to call premiums. 

The stockholders claim that they had 
two separate causes of action entitling 
them to the call premiums: one, a Federal 
cause of action based on the Holding 
Company Act and the contract of sale, 
and the other, a state cause of action 
based upon the contract. The court held 
that whether the stockholders were en- 
titled to call premiums upon dissolution 
of the company by the city did not pre- 
sent a Federal question controlled by the 
Holding Company Act. It also held that 
the fact that the holding company was 
able to comply with the divestment order 
by selling the company to the city, instead 















WATER company purchasing its water 
from a municipality and then re- 
tailing it to the residences of a near-by 
community was permitted by the Mon- 
tana commission to treat the municipal- 
ity’s sewer construction and operation 
charges as an operating expense. 
The commission realized that the sewer 








‘on Montana commission approved 
a natural gas rate increase more than 
fourteen months before the rates were 
to become effective. The company seek- 
ing the increase was experiencing a 
shortage of supply requiring curtailment 
of service to protect existing space-heat- 
ing customers. Therefore, the company 
arranged to obtain an additional gas sup- 
ply at a higher cost. Furthermore, to 
make the additional supply available the 
company was required to construct a 
pipeline. 

The commission believed that the pur- 
chase of the new supply of natural gas 
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of pursuing other permissible means of 
divesture, did not bring the case within 
the act. 

The contract of sale provided that 
there should be deducted from the pur- 
chase price an amount equal to the pre- 
ferred stock then outstanding, together 
with the applicable additional call prices, 
unless prior thereto an order shall have 
been made by a competent authority per- 
mitting or requiring redemption of such 
securities without the payment of a pre- 
mium. 

The court held that this did not uncon- 
ditionally require payment of the pre- 
mium to the preferred stockholders in the 
absence of such an order. It believed that 
the parties to the contract merely at- 
tempted to protect themselves against any 
possible claim for call premiums. Spring- 
field Gas & E. Co. v. Graves et al. 221 
SW2d 197. 





e 


Sewer Cost Allowed As Water Company’s Operating Expense 


expense had no real connection with the 
water rate but pointed out that when the 
municipality increased the price of water 
to help defray sewer costs, this required 
the allowance of this increased water cost 
as an operating expense. Re Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. (Docket No. 3715, 
Order No. 2081). 


= 


Natural Gas Rate Increase Approved for Application 
After Construction of Pipeline 


and the construction of the pipeline to 
transport it would benefit the company’s 
customers and enable the company to 
offer improved service. It approved the 
rate increase to justify the financial 
soundness of construction of the pipe- 
line and the purchase of gas at a higher 
cost. The commission recognized that 
the need of immediate action in financ- 
ing and constructing the pipeline neces- 
sitated approval of the present rate in- 
crease even though the rates would not 
become effective until completion of the 
project. 

Protestants objected generally to all 
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evidence relating to future revenue, fu- 
ture construction, future plant values, 
and the fixing of rates on such testi- 
mony. These objections were overruled. 
The commission held that it may ap- 
prove rates to be applicable after a spe- 
cific future condition is completed, where 
lack of advance determination might ad- 
versely affect actual necessary construc- 
tion. It did observe, however, that con- 
sideration of future construction is con- 
trary to the general rule in rate making. 

Numerous petitions in favor of the 
project, as well as numerous protests, 
were filed with the commission. While 
they were given due consideration, the 
commission stated that approval of rates 
is not a matter to be determined on the 
basis of the number in favor and the 
number against them. It held that the 
question should be decided on the factual 
question as to whether the proposed rates 
are just and reasonable. 

One objection to the proposed increase 


was that it was applied on the basis of 
the unit cost instead of upon a percentage 
basis. The commission ruled that a nat- 
ural gas rate increase based on the aver- 
age cost per MCF increases in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of use and is just 
and reasonable. It also rejected an objec- 
tion that the increase was to be applied 
to all areas served by the company al- 
though the new gas would not be deliv- 
ered to some of those points. 

This system-wide application was 
deemed fair because the system is oper- 
ated as a unit and advantages to one part 
are advantages to the whole system. Fur- 
thermore, if the new gas were not re- 
ceived, production costs in the existing 
field would greatly increase and such in- 
crease would be applicable to the whole 
system. Also the new gas supply would 
eliminate the need for restrictions exist- 
ing on all parts of the system. Re Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Co. (Docket No. 
3727, Order No. 2094). 


Additional Natural Gas Rate Increase Granted upon Rehearing 


gk Michigan commission, upon a 
rehearing of its order granting a 
natural gas rate increase, authorized an 
additional increase to enable the company 
to earn a return of 6.5 per cent on its 
original cost rate base. The original rate 
increase would have yielded such a return 
but facts and circumstances arising sub- 
sequent to the commission’s order re- 
duced it. 

The application for the rehearing 
stated that the original order was based 
on conditions existing in 1948 and that 
subsequent to that hearing there was an 
increase in the property devoted by the 
company to natural gas service, a de- 
crease in net revenue, and a general in- 
crease in wages, salaries, and other op- 
erating expenses. The commission held 
that simple justice required that evidence 
of changed conditions during the fifteen 
months which had elapsed between the 
filing of the original application and the 
conclusion of the rehearing should be 
considered. The additional increase 
granted upon rehearing simply gave the 
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company in fact what the original order 
attempted to give; namely, a return of 
6.5 per cent. 

The company claimed that the commis- 
sion erred in finding the fair value of its 
property to be its original cost. This con- 
tention was rejected. The commission 
held that original cost is a fair measure 
of the present fair value of thecompany’s 
plant, and that a rate of return of ap- 
proximately 6} per cent on that original 
cost is a fair and reasonable return. 

Commission Chairman Stuart B. 
White dissented on the ground that 
consideration of facts and circumstances 
arising subsequent to the original] hear- 
ing was tantamount to a new rate case. 
Therefore, he believed the commission 
had no legal power in this proceeding to 
grant the proposed relief. However, he 
did believe that if this case were prop- 
erly before the commission upon due and 
proper notice, he would be persuaded of 
the justness and equity of the relief pro- 
posed to be granted. Re Consumers 
Power Co. (D-2948-49.8). 
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Commission Need Not Accept Uncontradicted Testimony 


HE Missouri Supreme Court af- 

firmed a commission order direct- 
ing a local telephone company to con- 
tinue toll connections with a national 
telephone company’s long-distance lines 
and to divide toll revenues received 
therefrom according to the company’s 
standard traffic agreement. 

At the hearing before the commission 
the owner of the local company asserted 
that he was losing money on long-dis- 
tance service and that his share of toll 
revenues under the traffic agreement was 
grossly inadequate for his needs. The 
evidence produced on his behalf at- 
tempting to justify a larger share of the 
livision for him was uncontradicted by 
the national company. 

On appeal counsel for the local com- 
pany argued that the commission was 
compelled to accept his witnesses’ figures 
and calculations since no evidence to re- 
fute them had been offered. The supreme 
court disagreed and pointed out that on 
cross-examination the evidence was so 


discredited that the commission was well 
within its province in deciding that it was 
not entitled to credence. 

The court found error in the commis- 
sion’s consideration of the reproduction 
cost and depreciation figures of seven 
other companies where such figures were 
not introduced in evidence at the hearing. 
The commission apparently included 
these figures in its consideration for the 
purpose of making a comparison with 
the figures presented by the company. 
This improper inclusion of the figures 
to rebut the company’s expert testimony 
was not considered reversible error 
where his testimony was otherwise dis- 
credited. 

In affirming the commission order the 
supreme court pointed out that a com- 
pany alleging confiscation in the division 
of toll revenues has the burden of proof 
on such issue and must clearly establish 
it. This the local company failed to do. 
State ex rel. Rice v. Public Service Com- 
mission et al. 220 SW2d 61. 


Injunction Against Interference with Telephone Rate 
Increase Set Aside 


fp supreme court of Rhode Island 
reversed a decree enjoining the 
public utility administrator from inter- 
fering with a telephone company’s at- 
tempt to put into effect an immediate 
temporary rate increase. The court held 
that the company failed to exhaust the 
administrative remedy provided by stat- 
ute for increasing rates. Also the com- 
pany was held to have failed properly 
to initiate rate proceedings seeking tem- 
porary relief in that it did not file sched- 
ules setting forth the proposed rate 
changes. 

The statute governing the fixing of 
public utility rates provides that every 
public utility shall file its rates with the 
administrator. It also provides that no 
change shall be made in the filed rates 
except after thirty days’ notice. After re- 
ceiving notice of a rate change the ad- 
ministrator is empowered to hold hear- 
ings and make an investigation as to the 
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propriety of the proposed rates. He may, 
however, in his discretion and for good 
cause shown, allow increases on less than 
statutory notice and without holding a 
hearing and investigation. The statute 
also empowers the administrator to per- 
mit a public utility to change existing 
rates on less than statutory notice when 
necessary to prevent injury to the busi- 
ness or public interest in case of any 
emergency to be judged by the adminis- 
trator. The procedure established by this 
statute constitutes the exclusive remedy 
for persons aggrieved by any rate order 
or decision of the administrator. 

In this case the company filed a pro- 
posed rate increase with the administra- 
tor. Before he conducted a hearing or 
an investigation the company moved for 
an immediate rate increase, The admin- 
istrator ruled that he would hear the evi- 
dence with respect to the motion at the 
conclusion of the company’s direct evi- 
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dence respecting its application for a per- 
manent rate increase. 

Despite the fact that the company ap- 
pealed to an administrative board from 
the administrator’s action, it simultane- 
ously sought an injunction in the supe- 
rior court to enjoin the administrator 
from interfering with the immediate rate 
increase. The company claimed that the 
administrator’s action was confiscatory 
in that it would result in thertaking of 
the company’s private property for pub- 
lic use without just compensation, con- 
trary to the statutes of Rhode Island. 

The court noted that there was no al- 
legation in the petition for an injunction 
that the company had ever filed with the 
administrator any rate schedule in sup- 
port of its motion for immediate relief. 
It ruled that where an adequate statutory 
remedy is provided for obtaining a 
change in rates, that remedy must be ex- 
hausted before equity court will inter- 
vene, particularly where the statute, as 
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here, expressly makes the prescribed pro- 
cedure the exclusive remedy. 


The court held that the statute requir- 


ing the filing of any proposed change in 
rates applies not only to permanent rates 
but also to immediate temporary rates. 
The administrator’s decision to hear the 
evidence on the motion for immediate re- 
lief at the conclusion of the company’s 
direct evidence with respect to the perma- 
nent rates did not constitute an absolute 
denial of the motion, but was merely a 
ruling postponing the requested hearing 
for a relatively short time. Since the 
company did not see fit to wait for action 
on its motion, it was held not to have ex- 
hausted its administrative remedy. Fur- 
thermore, the court held that since the 
company failed to file temporary rates 
with the administrator, it failed to initi- 
ate the proceedings properly in accord- 
ance with statutory requirements. New 
England Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. Ken- 
nelly, Public Utility Administrator. 


e 


Basic Eleven-cent Fare for Street Railway Company Approved 


, ; ‘HE Indiana commission approved 


an immediate emergency rate in- 
crease to be applied on streetcars, track- 
less trolleys, and motor coaches operated 
by a transit company. The initial fare 
on all of the vehicles was boosted from 
10 cents to 11 cents. The commission 
found that on the basis of present operat- 
ing conditions the company would suffer 
a loss unless rates were increased. 

The commission, noting that several 
of the company’s lines have been oper- 
ated at a loss for a prolonged period, 
stated that continued operation of these 
lines at a loss, whether for historical or 
other reasons, is not in the best interests 
either of the public or the company. It 
said that it is the responsibility of effi- 
cient management constantly to exert its 
efforts to establish all operated lines on 


7 


a profitable basis consistent with the duty 
to render reasonably adequate service. 

The commission believed that the man- 
agement should submit a plan for the 
elimination or consolidation of nonprof- 
itable lines to the end that the entire sys- 
tem might be placed upon an economic 
basis. It held, however, that the introduc- 
tion and carrying out of such economies 
are primarily the responsibility of man- 
agement with which a regulatory author- 
ity should not interfere except in un- 
usual situations indicating an abuse of 
managerial discretion. 

Evidence indicated that use of free 


transfer privileges was being abused. | 
For this reason the commission ordered | 


the elimination of the free transfers. 
Re Indianapolis Railways, Inc. 
20973). 


3us Competition Denied When Existing Service Is Adequate 


, ibe Maryland commission dismissed 
a complaint against bus service fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
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Lines between Baltimore and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia line. It found that the 
service was adequate to meet the require- 
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ments of the traveling public. The com- 
mission, in entertaining the complaint, 
held that there is a continuing responsi- 
bility on the part of the carrier to provide 
safe, adequate, and convenient service. 
It said that it was its purpose to see that 
this obligation was fully met. The com- 
mission believed that nothing in the 
record required it to direct the carrier to 
make any specific changes in, or addi- 
tions to, its service or facilities. 

Since existing local service was found 
to be adequate, the commission did not 
believe that there was any reason for it 
to enlarge the operating rights of an in- 
terstate bus company operating over the 
route used by the local company by al- 
lowing it to engage in intrastate service. 
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As a matter of fact, the commission said, 
even if it should have found that the ex- 
isting local service was inadequate, the 
remedy would be to require the local 
company to put on such additional serv- 
ice as it might find necessary. 

The commission believed that this pro- 
cedure would be in keeping with the 
established policy, as construed and up- 
held by the Maryland courts, which re- 
quires that the carrier already in the 
field first be given the opportunity to 
supply any deficiency in the service found 
to exist before another carrier is allowed 
to enter into competition for the traffic. 
Boulevard Bus Riders’ Asso. v. Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Inc. (Case No. 
4990, Order No. 46374). 


e 


Wage Award Important in Carrier’s Rate Hearing 


JUDGMENT of the Washington Supe- 
rior Court affirming a department 
of public utilities order regarding the es- 
tablishment of proper rates for a carrier 
operating ferry boats and bus lines was 
reversed and set aside by the state su- 
preme court. 
he basis for the reversal of the lower 
court and commission decisions was the 
fact that no consideration was given to 
the report of a Federal labor arbitrator 
as to the carrier’s wage structure. 

All the parties to the rate hearing real- 
ized the importance of the findings of 
the labor arbitrator since the carrier’s 
revenue requirements depended in a 
large degree on his decision as to the 


proper level of wages to be paid company 
employees. At the hearing it was agreed 
that the record would be kept open until 
the arbitrator’s decision had been ob- 
tained and an exhibit number was re- 
served for the actual report of the arbi- 
trator. 

The department handed down its final 
rate order on the same day that the Fed- 
eral arbitrator filed his award without 
giving the carrier an opportunity to argue 
its meaning. The supreme court deemed 
this a denial to the carrier of due process 
of law and reversed the order on that 
ground. State ex rel. Puget Sound Navi- 
gation Co, et al. v. Department of Trans- 
portation, 206 P2d 456. 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


HE supreme court of Wisconsin 

held that the state commission has 
jurisdiction to require an intrastate in- 
terurban electric railway to restore aban- 
doned interstate freight service where 
such action does not interfere with inter- 
state commerce and the Federal govern- 
ment has not preémpted the field. Ke- 
nosha Motor Coach Lines, Inc. v. Public 
Service Commission et al. 37 NW2d 78. 
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The Wisconsin commission, in au- 
thorizing a telephone company to in- 
crease rates, permitted the company to 
retain a 50-cent per quarter differential 
between rural metallic and grounded cir- 
cuits. Such a differential was not consid- 
ered discriminatory in view of the dif- 
ference in service quality and the greater 
investment in the metallic circuits. Re 
Prairie Farm (2-U-2979). 
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A water company’s claim for work- 
ing capital was rejected by the New 
Jersey Department of Public Utilities 
when the sums of money collected for 
Federal income taxes not due for more 
than a year in the future would be more 
than sufficient to offset working capital 
requirements, Re Hackensack Water Co. 
(Decision No. 4264). 


The supreme court of Washington, 
in reversing an order denying a bus 
company the right to operate in a certain 
area, held that the certificate authorizing 
the company to operate through a named 
city and the site of a certain dam entitled 
it to carry passengers to and from all 
towns which were, and now are, located 
near the dam area. Northwest Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc. v. Department of 
Transportation, 207 P2d 903. 


The Pennsylvania commission dis- 
missed a complaint filed by the Lions 


Club against a proposed water rated 
increase on the ground that the club was 
not a party in interest entitled to com- 
plain against the increase. The club was 
not a customer of the water company but 
its members were. It entered the com- 
plaint in behalf of its members. Conyng- 
ham Valley Lions Club v. Conyngham 
Water Co. (Complaint Docket No. 
14687). 


The Pennsylvania commission, in ob- 
jecting to certain provisions in a 
municipal water department’s proposed 
tariff, held that the meter rate should be 
the block type rather than the step type 
rate. It also held that the utility should 
provide all portions of the service lines 
between curb lines, including the curb 
cock and box, and should install and 
maintain the meters. Public Utility Com- 
mission v. Morrisville Water Defart- 
ment (Complaint Docket Nos. 14480, 
14471). 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Rochester Transit Corporation 


Case 14244 
August 12, 1949 


gprs on motion of Commission as to cancellation of 
weekly passes and adult tokens proposed by transit company; 
weekly passes and tokens retained and price of pass increased. 


»mRates, § 420 — Motor busses — Weekly pass. 
1. Retention of a weekly pass for bus rides, with a higher rate of fare, was 
required because of its apparent popularity and because of uncertainty in 
connection with passenger data and the revenue effect of any fare change 
under changing economic conditions in a metropolitan area, where a bus 
company required additional revenue, p. 137. 

Rates, § 420 — Motor busses — Weekly passes and tokens — Other companies. 
2. The fact that a transit company is the only company in the state that 
has a reduced-fare weekly pass as well as tokens, in addition to a cash fare, 
is not a sufficient reason for their elimination, p. 138. 

Rates, § 125 — Reasonableness — Ability to pay — Rising costs. 

3. The public should not be burdened by a rate structure so high that it 
becomes oppressive; the Commission cannot engage in endless and fruit- 
less efforts to preserve the solvency of companies subject to its regu- 
latory powers, in which course lies no solution for the pressing problem 
of obtaining more revenue, and if the tendency to increase operating costs 
continues uninterruptedly no act of the Commission can preserve either the 

regulated company or the public from serious injury, p. 138. 

¥ 

Charles B. Bechtold, Rochester, At- 
torney for the town of Gates; El- 
bert D. Finch, Gates, Supervisor of 

the town of Gates; William G. 

Easton, Rochester, Attorney for 

the town of Greece; Gordon A. 

Howe, Rochester, Supervisor of the 


APPEARANCES: Sherman C. Ward, 
Acting Counsel (by Joseph J. Doran, 
Assistant Counsel), for the Public 
Service Commission; Van Schaick, 
Woods and Warner (by Howard M. 
Woods), Rochester, Attorneys for 
Rochester Transit Corporation; Gay 


H. Brown, Utica, Attorney for Roch- 
ester Transit Corporation ; William H. 
Emerson, Corporation Counsel, Roch- 
ester, for the city of Rochester; Frank 
Van Lare, Rochester, Vice Mayor of 
the city of Rochester ; Carroll M. Rob- 
erts, Rochester, Attorney for the town 
of Pittsford ; F. W. Pugsley, Pittsford, 
Mayor of the village of Pittsford. 
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town of Greece; William J]. Stevens, 
Rochester, Deputy County Legal Ad- 
visor for the county of Monroe; Harry 
H. Servis, Rochester, Attorney for 
the village of Hilton; Emmett J. 
Schnepp, Rochester, Town Attorney 
for the town of Irondequoit; James 
C. O’Brien, Rochester, Attorney for 
the town of Brighton; John Francis 
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Noonan, Rochester, Attorney for 
Monroe Democratic County Commit- 
tee and Monroe County Democratic 
Women’s Club; H. G. Gould, Roch- 
ester, Attorney for Division 282, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America. 


BEDENKAPP, Commissioner: Roch- 
ester Transit Corporation (herein- 
after at times referred to as R.T.C.) 
filed supplements to its present tariff 
schedules stating rates, fares, and 
charges to become effective April 10, 
1949. The proposed supplements 
would cancel the present use of 
weekly passes and adult tokens and 


would institute a flat 10-cent fare 
for omnibus travel over’ R.T.C. 
routes. The Commission on _ its 
own motion set this proceeding 


for public hearing to determine the 
propriety of the rates, fares, and 
charges stated in the supplements * as 
filed by R.T.C. and suspended the use 
thereof to and including February 7, 
1950, unless otherwise ordered. 
Public hearing thereon was held in 
the city of Rochester on April 13, and 
May 11, 1949. Testimony was given 
by Leonard G. Toomey, treasurer and 
comptroller, Leon R. Brown, research 
engineer and assistant secretary, and 
by J. F. Uffert, president and general 
manager, on behalf of R.T.C. Some 
fourteen exhibits were received in evi- 
dence exclusive of reports filed with 
the Commission and data received by 
reference to another proceeding (Case 
13280 [1948] 72 PUR NS 455). 
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R.T.C. operates 433.9 miles of b 
routes in the city of Rochester and sugmdent 
rounding communities. Under a yeagpetter 
ly agreement with the city of Roche y 
ester, it owns the equipment, an period 
maintains and operates a subway (eleqpr T¢ 
tric) railroad owned by the city whicgco™ 









is 9.2 miles long and comprises 33. Sin 
miles of track. n 19% 
sl (1 














Financial statements and prope 
accounts have been reviewed in deta 
for prior years up to and includin 
June 30, 1948, in a prior proceeding 
(see memoranda dated January 2 
and November 9, 1948, in Case 13280 
supra). In that proceeding R. T. C 
was granted two interim fare adjust 
ments (effective February 8 and No 
vember 21, 1948) the latter of whi 
will expire December 1, 1949. 

Balance sheet statements as of De 
cember 31, 1948, and as of March 31 
1949, and income statements, includ 
ing bus mile statistics, for the years 
1947, 1948, and for the three month 
ended March 31, 1949, compared with 


dends 
(194, 
apita 
$254, 
larec 
lar in 

Th 
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9660 
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the same period in 1948, as reportedg %. 

by R.T.C., appear on Tables 1 andgation 

2 [omitted herein]. Other than fo ay 
an 


necessary comment on some items, no 
detailed analysis of financial state- 
ments nor of property accounts will be [" 
made herein. 


omni 





1 Supplement No. 17 to Tariff P.S.C—N. 
Y—No. 2. Supplement No. 14 to Tariffs 
P.S.C—N. Y.—Nos. 3 and 4. Supplement 
No. 12 to Tariffs P.S.C—N. Y.—Nos 7, 8, 
9 and 10. Supplement No. 9 to Tariff P.S.C._— 
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Balance Sheet Statements T: 

In connection with balance sheet t 
statements, it may be noted that the om 
accounts “cash” and “temporary cashjg ct 
investments” include amounts suf 
($298,583.96 at December 31, 1948, ting 
and $416,890.18 at March 31, 1949) “ 
rs 

N. Y.—No. 13. Supplement No. 14 to Tariffs belo 


P.S.C—N. Y.—Nos. B-38, B-39 and B-4l 
(Rochester Railways Coordinated Bus Lines, 
Inc. Series.) 







of t 





































hhich under the terms of the existing 
ndenture must be spent for additions, 
betterments, or replacements within 
me year after the close of the fiscal 
riod or be deposited with the trustee 
Jleqfor retirement of outstanding secured 
ncome notes. 

@ Since the company was reorganized 

n 1939, dividends of 95 cents (1943), 
$1 (194446 inclusive), and two divi- 
fends of 50 cents each were paid 
§(1947) on its outstanding common 
. Mapital stock having a stated value of 

43254,297. No dividends were de- 
gqgcared or paid during 1948 nor thus 
cgar in 1949. 
st’ The original cost of R.T.C. prop- 
ety was determined in 1938 (Case 
9660) and subsequently brought up 
to June 30, 1948, in other proceedings 
(Case 10171, 10172, 13280 [1940] 36 
PUR NS 161) by the Commission 
staff. At January 1, 1949, R.T.C. 
reported a book value of its omnibus 
property in service in the amount of 
$2,693,492.08. 

R.T.C. uses the unit plan of depreci- 
ation accounting for service cars and 
equipment and for revenue vehicles 
and the group plan for other items of 
.m@omnibus property in service. 
em [Tables omitted. ] 
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Income Statements 


Table 2 [omitted herein] indicates 
that the two interim bus fare increases 
granted in 1948 (the latter made ef- 
fective November 21, 1948) were not 
sufficient to prevent a reported opera- 
ting loss of $160,444.32 for that year. 
Reported passenger revenues for the 
first three months of 1949 fell slightly 
below that reported for the same peri- 
od in 1948 (by .07 per cent) in spite 
of the fact that the effect of both for- 
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mer interim fare increases was re- 
flected in the 1949 data. During this 
same period in 1949, active bus miles 
decreased by 4.34 per cent, operation 
and maintenance expenses and total 
operating expenses decreased slightly 
(by .32 per cent and .50 per cent re- 
spectively) compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1948, but the com- 
pany still reported an operating loss 
($37,844.32), approximately $8,000 
less than the loss reported for the first 
quarter of 1948. 

The increase in nonoperating in- 
come ($43,967.90) in 1948 was due 
to the sale of subsidiary property and 
regarded by Mr. Leonard G. Toomey, 
treasurer and comptroller of R.T.C., 
as a nonrecurring item. Regulatory 
Commission expenses include expenses 
related to a prior proceeding (Case 
13280, supra) as well as costs con- 
nected with the present proceeding, 
among other things. 

It may be noted in passing that re- 
ported rail revenues decreased in 1948 
and for the first quarter of 1949, while 
reported total rail operating expenses 
increased in both comparative periods, 
resulting in a reported rail operating 
loss of about $53,600 in 1948 and of 
approximately $19,400 for the first 
quarter of 1949. Some of this loss in 
revenue was attributed by Mr. Toomey 
to increasing unemployment in indus- 
tries the line services and to the for- 
mer method used by the R.T.C. in al- 
locating weekly pass riders and rela- 
ted revenue prior to the registration of 
such riders by the company. Compar- 
isons of operating results between 
quarters is further distorted by the 
fact that the effect of both prior in- 
terim fare increases is reflected in the 
results reported for the first quarter of 
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1949. Mr. Toomey testified that one- 
man car operations had been instituted 
in March, 1949, resulting in a decrease 
in the number of employees used in rail 
operations. 


Revenues 

Table 3 [omitted herein] following 
tabulates revenue passengers and pas- 
senger revenues by type of rider for 
1948 and for the first quarter of 1949, 
separated between city and suburban 
zones. Except for the computation of 
percentages shown thereon the data is 
as reported by the company. The 
changing relationship between fare 
riders and the relative revenue pro- 
duced by each type of rider is apparent 
from the top part of the tabulation re- 
lated to the city zone. Of total riders, 
63.1 per cent represented weekly pass 
riders in 1948, which fell to 42.3 per 


cent during the first quarter of 1949. 
The percentage of cash fare and adult 


token passengers increased during 
these periods. However, it may be 
noted that whereas weekly pass riders, 
cash fare, and adult token users pro- 
duced approximately 49 per cent, 31 
per cent, and 17 per cent respectively, 
of passenger revenues in 1948, they 
produced almost equally proportionate 
amounts of revenue during the first 
quarter of 1949 (31 per cent, 32.6 per 
cent, and 32 per cent, respectively). 

The relationship between type of 
rider and relative revenue produced for 
the suburban and interurban zones 
remained fairly constant between the 
periods shown, as illustrated by the 
bottom half of Table 3 [omitted here- 
in]. It may be noted that the results 
of a direct comparison between these 
periods must be tempered by the reali- 
zation that 1949 reflects both interim 
fare increases, one of which became 
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effective November 21, 1948; that as 
of the latter date the special Sea Breeze 
rates were discontinued ; and that the 
former shoppers’ pass, used more heay- 
ily in the city zone, was discontinued 
as of February 8, 1948. 

[Tables omitted. ] 

Comparing 1948 with 1947, active 
bus miles and mileage on chartered 
busses rented for special occasions de- 
creased, while idle mileage, represent- 
ing mileage from the time a bus leaves 
the garage until it hits the operating 
line, increased slightly. Active bus 
miles continued to decrease during the 
first quarter of 1949 due only in part 
to the extra day of leap year last Feb- 
ruary and to the Easter holiday falling 
in April in 1949 instead of in March 
as it did last year. 


Expenses 

City license fees are paid on busses 
used in the regular operating schedule 
($200) and on those used as trippers 
($10). A breakdown of city license 
fees paid in 1948 ($56,381) indicates 
that approximately 275 busses were 
used in regular operation. Mr. Leon- 
ard G. Toomey testified that there were 
488 busses in operation today (com- 
pared with 525 a year ago) all of 
which, except for the 150 delivered be- 
tween 1946-1947, were more than five 
years old. Other than this group of 
150 (37-passenger) and some 40 
(36-passenger) busses, the remainder 
are of smaller capacity, the present 
weighted average capacity of all 
R.T.C. busses being 32.5 seats. The 
company uses smaller busses in outly- 
ing districts, the larger type being em- 
ployed on heavy traffic city lines. 
During rush hours, Mr. J. F. Uffert, 
president and general manager of 
R.T.C., testified that approximately 
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431 busses are in service, of which an 
average of 155 are used during regular 
(off-peak) hours. He testified that 
the company would probably purchase 
busses of the larger capacity when able 
to do so; that larger busses might 
prove more economical on some of the 
company’s lines, but that the use of 
larger capacity busses would result in 
increased headways and a longer wait 
between busses; the use of 44-passen- 
ger busses might prove expensive if 
they had to be run light after rush 
hours, and that it has been company 
policy thus far not to purchase maxi- 
mum capacity busses if it were found 
that smaller busses would furnish the 
required service. 

Mr. Toomey testified that the cost 
of gasoline had increased between 
1942 and 1948 in terms of per cent 
of operating revenue and in cents per 
bus mile operated (from 6.39 per cent 
to 7.34 per cent and from 2.21 cents 
to 3.41 cents respectively) and that 
the price per gallon, exclusive of taxes, 
had increased from a low of 8.99 cents 
prior to November 1, 1946, to 13.95 
cents prior to December 31, 1948, 
which increased further to 14.01 cents 
per gallon in April, 1949. In his opin- 
ion, based on the use of gasoline dur- 
ing the last two years, a one-cent in- 
crease in the price per gallon would 
cost R.T.C. about $40,000 more on an 
annual basis. Mr. Toomey and Mr. 
Uffert both testified that the company 
was experimenting with Diesel fuel 
and results thus far indicated increased 
mileage at less cost than experienced 
under gasoline. He believed that new 
busses would be required if Diesel fuel 
were adopted since the adaptation 
thereof in present equipment would 
be too expensive ; that the use of Diesel 


fuel would not decrease labor cost, and 
that the fumes therefrom might prove 
to be a disadvantage in the city. 

Mr. Toomey introduced an exhibit 
purporting to show that the ratio of 
operating payroll to operating revenue 
had increased from 42.05 per cent in 
1942 to 58.10 per cent in 1948, that 
wage increases granted employees un- 
der contract during the two years and 
eleven months since April 30, 1946, 
had added $1,071,722 to payroll costs, 
and that the maximum hourly rate paid 
to operators increased from 90 cents 
prior to October 11, 1945, to $1.32 
prior to May 1, 1948. He testified 
that the number of bus operators had 
not changed much since last year and 
that the increase in “drivers’ wages and 
bonuses” (about $17,400) during the 
first quarter of 1949 over 1948 re- 
flected the wage increase made effec- 
tive May 1, 1948, and the decreased 
mileage operated. Although the pres- 
ea! wage contract expired April 30, 
1949, and negotiations have been 
started in connection with new wage 
demands, no settlement had been 
reached at the time hearings closed in 
this proceeding. Due to the installa- 
tion of a new shop, Mr. Toomey stated 
that as of May 1, 1949, there were ap- 
proximately twenty-six less employees 
in the company’s mechanical depart- 
ment. 

Under present conditions, there ex- 
ists no real way of determining wheth- 
er or not a particular route trip is prof- 
itable since present fare boxes in use 
by R.T.C. are not adaptable for the 
recording of passengers by trips and 
checkers stationed along routes have 
no way of knowing the type of fare a 
passenger is going to pay when board- 
ing a bus. 
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1949 Projection 

Mr. Toomey estimated that approxi- 
mately $538,787 in additional annual 
revenue would be needed to eliminate 
the current deficit trend, to take care 
of the increased cost of gasoline, and 
to provide a 6 per cent return on the 
book value of operating property as of 
January 1, 1949. 

To the reported operating loss in- 
curred for the first quarter of 1949 
($57,210—Table 2 [omitted herein] ) 
he deducted a portion of the 1948 un- 
employment insurance credit applica- 
ble to this 3-month period ($25,839) 
which he considered as nonrecurring 
for 1949 in view of present unemploy- 
ment conditions, to obtain an adjusted 
operating loss for this period of 
$83,049. The projection for a full 
year was made by dividing this amount 
by a factor (.2542239) representing 
the ratio of passenger revenue for the 
first three months of 1947 to the full 
year 1947, resulting in a projected 
operating loss for a year of $326,677. 
To this he added a computation of the 
increased annual cost of gasoline based 
on the highest price ($14.10 cents ex- 
cluding tax) per gallon paid therefor 
(or $10,491), and of the amount 
needed to provide a 6 per cent return 
on book value of operating property 
($2,715,948) as of January 1, 1949 
(or $162,957), and of amounts needed 
for applicable gross earnings 
($18,220) and for Federal income 
taxes ($20,442) at effective tax rates, 
to obtain an estimate of $538,787 as 
required additional annual revenue 
needed by R.T.C. 


It may be noted that the reported 
operating loss ($57,210) for the 3- 
month period in 1949 as used by Mr. 
Toomey in making his projection, in- 
79 PURNS 


cludes a $19,366 operating loss in- 
curred in the rail operation of R.T.C., 
and that the book value of property 
used by him in computing the 6 per 
cent return includes the reported book 
value of operating rail property as of 
January 1, 1949, in the amount of 
$22,455.48. 

Further Mr. Toomey had no way of 
knowing what, if any, unemployment 
insurance credit applicable to 1949 
will be granted to the company. He 
assumed that no credit would be forth- 
coming applicable to 1949 based on 
the present unemployment situation. 
It is obvious that if the company 
should receive any insurance credit, 
it would affect Mr. Toomey’s estimate 
of required additional revenue. 

Mr. Toomey’s projection does not 
include any adjustment for any reduc- 
tion in operating expenses which might 
result from any decrease in riding due 
to a fare change, if granted. 

Although not considered in his es- 
timated projected loss for 1949 due 
to pending unsettled negotiations, any 
increase that may be granted to em 
ployees will add to the company’s pres- 
ent operating costs. 

Questions were raised during this 
proceeding in connection with the re- 
duction of bus stops close to each other 
and the possible rerouting of busses in 
an effort to reduce operating expenses. 
In this connection it may be noted that 
recommendations relating to those 
matters, among other things, were 
made in a current memorandum in an- 
other proceeding, involving the serv- 


ice provided by R.T.C. (Case 14299). 
Proposed Fares 


R.T.C. now proposes to eliminate 
the weekly pass and adult tokens and 
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to substitute in place thereof a straight 
10-cent cash fare. The superseded fares 
would include the weekly pass, city 
($1.50), weekly pass, suburban ($1.- 
75), and adult tokens (6/50 cents) 
made effective as interim fares on No- 
vember 21, 1948, to expire December 
1, 1949 (Case 13280, supra). The 
basis for the proposed fare change is 
need for additional revenue to counter- 
act the continuing and expected opera- 
ting loss discussed hereinbefore and 
to provide a return on the book value 
of its property. 

As noted hereinbefore, R.T.C. was 
granted two interim fare increases 
(made effective February 8 and No- 
vember 21, 1948) as a result of a prior 
proceeding (Case 13280, supra). Mr. 
Leon R. Brown, research engineer and 
assistant secretary of the company, 
presented testimony purporting to es- 
timate the productivity of the two fare 
increases and the estimated additional 
annual revenue that would result from 
the application of a straight 10-cent 
fare, from the elimination of the week- 
ly pass assuming no other fare change, 
and from the elimination of adult to- 
kens. 

Mr. Brown estimated the productive 
effect of both prior fare increases 
based on 4-week periods before and 
after each increase became effective 
and, in general, by relating what he 
termed as the “effective” revenue in- 
crease to the “theoretical” revenue 
increase. He explained the “theo- 
retical” increase as the increase in rev- 
enue that would occur after a fare 
increase if there were no changes in 
the number and type of riders or in 
economic conditions; the “actual’’ in- 
crease as the increase in revenue for 
a period after a fare change over a 
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similar period before such fare change; 
and the “effective” increase as the in- 
crease in revenue of a period subse- 
quent to a fare change over what the 
revenue for that period would have 
been if there had been no fare change, 
the latter amount being determined by 
adjusting the revenue for the period 
before the increase by the percentage 
seasonal change occurring in the same 
period in the previous year. 

As an illustration, revenue received 
during a 4-week period prior to No- 
vember 21, 1947 ($521,504), com- 
pared with revenue received during the 
4-week period subsequent to Novem- 
ber 21, 1948 ($535,921), indicated a 
seasonal change of +2.76 per cent 
without any fare increase. In 1948, 
revenue received during a similar peri- 
od before a fare change was $544,410. 
Assuming no change in riding habits 
or in economic conditions, the theo- 
retical revenue derived from this fare 
increase would have been $604,304 (or 
11 per cent greater than $544,410). 
The actual revenue received during 
the 4-week period after the fare in- 
crease was $571,911 (or 5.05 per cent 
greater than $544,410). Consider- 
ing the seasonal change factor (-+-2.76 
per cent), the effective increase (5.05 
per cent — 2.76 per cent) would be 
2.3 per cent. The productivity there- 
of was derived by dividing the effective 
increase (2.3 per cent) by the theo- 
retical increase (11 per cent), or de- 
termined as 20.9 per cent. This would 
mean that according to Mr. Brown’s 
computations, the revenue effect of the 
November 21, 1948, fare increase was 
approximately one-fifth of what the 
theoretical increase would have 
amounted to. He described the use 
of the 4-week period before and after 
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a fare increase as the customary peri- 
od used in the industry generally in 
comparing a fare change. 

3y using similar computations, Mr. 
Brown estimated that the productiv- 
ity of the February 8, 1948, fare in- 
crease amounted to 45.1 per cent. He 
explained the difference in productiv- 
ity as dependent upon several factors ; 
such as, local conditions, character of 
the people, money-spending habits, and 
competitive forms of transportation 
which are variable between cities, and 
upon the number of fare increases 
which have occurred previous to that 
being contemplated, each fare increase 
tending to reduce the productivity of 
the succeeding fare increase. He even 
stated that a point may be reached 
where a fare increase would produce 
no productivity or a negative produc- 
tivity, he also considered as an impor- 
tant factor the effect of the contem- 
plated fare increase on passenger rid- 
ing habits and revenues. He stated 
that the first fare increase (February 
8, 1948) affected a considerable por- 
tion of the company’s revenue (shop- 
pers’ pass, token fares, weekly pass 
riders) resulting in high productive 
factor (45.1 per cent) whereas the 
second fare increase (November 21, 
1948) affected only weekly pass riders 
and revenue, resulting in a lower (20.9 
per cent) productivity. 


Ten-cent Fare 

Using the method outlined herein- 
before, Mr. Brown estimated that the 
substitution of a straight 10-cent fare 
in place of present weekly passes and 
adult tokens would yield approximate- 
ly $507,860 in additional annual reve- 
nue. In his opinion, the productivity 
of this proposed fare change would not 
exceed 40 per cent based on the pro- 
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ductivity he computed for the previ- 
ous two fare changes. 

Mr. Brown’s computation assumed 
that one-third of the weekly pass users 
are transfer riders and assumed about 
a 9 per cent reduction in riding due to 
such fare change. It may be noted 
that no consideration was given (aside 
from the seasonal change) in any of 
Mr. Brown’s estimates or projections 
to the possible reduction of operating 
expenses due to reduced riding that 
might result from an increase in fare 
or from other causes, such as the con- 
tinuing increased use of the private 
automobile and economic conditions. 


Weekly Pass 

Assuming no other fare change and 
using the previously described method 
of computation, Mr. Brown estimated 
that the elimination of the present use 
of the weekly pass would increase an- 
nual revenues by some $139,615. 

Mr. Toomey testified that the use 
of a reduced fare in the form of a 
weekly pass was initiated in October, 
1934, principally to stimulate and en- 
courage regular riding, that the week- 
ly pass has been retained in all of the 
company’s tariffs and schedules con- 
tinuously since that date, and that the 
use of the weekly pass had decreased 
greatly since the two prior interim 
fare increases had been granted. The 
company’s position may be generalized 
by the description of the weekly pass 
as an unscientific and inefficient form 
of reduced fare, that it adds to present 
congestion at heavy traffic centers, 
that it may be economical to the user 
but is more expensive to the company, 
and that R.T.C. is the only company 
having a cash fare as well as two re- 
duced fares with Rochester the only 
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city in the state having a weekly pass 
for omnibus transportation. 

Mr. W. H. Emerson, corporation 
counsel of the city of Rochester, took 
the position that the elimination of 
the weekly pass would be in defiance 
of public will; that the people of Roch- 
ester have become accustomed to the 
use of the pass ; that it was convenient 
for passengers and perhaps more ex- 
pensive per ride than the token fare; 
that the passenger counts upon which 
the company’s estimates and projec- 
tions are based are not very reliable; 
that it saves time for the company due 
to the elimination of constant change- 
making by the driver and that it re- 
duces running time and the cost per 
passenger mile due to the expedited 
loading and unloading made possible 
by use of the pass. He claimed that 


the institution of the weekly pass saved 
R.T.C. from bankruptcy in 1934 and 


that the elimination of use of the shop- 
pers’ pass in effect prior to February 
8, 1948, resulted in a loss of revenue 
to the company but offered no proof 
in connection therewith and stated his 
belief that regular patrons of R.T.C. 
were entitled to a reduced weekly rate 
of fare. 

In this connection it may be noted 
that representatives of other munici- 
palities joined with the city of Roches- 
ter in voicing opposition to the elimina- 
tion of the weekly pass. Mr. Hyman 
G. Gould, representing R.T.C. em- 
ployees, cited the company’s need for 
additional revenue, that its employees 
were now bargaining for better wages, 
and stated that from the drivers’ point 
of view the weekly pass encouraged 
joy riding. 

[1] It is quite obvious that the 
elimination of the weekly pass would 
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result in additional revenue to the com- 
pany, although perhaps not in the 
amount estimated. However, I would 
recommend the retention of the weekly 
pass at this time, with perhaps a high- 
er rate of fare, due to its apparent pop- 
ularity in the city of Rochester and its 
environs, and due to the uncertainty 
in connection with passenger data and 
the revenue effect of any fare change 
under present changing economic con- 
ditions in this area. The price of the 
city pass, initially one dollar for an 
unlimited number of rides during the 
specified week, is now $1.50 (effective 
as of November 21, 1948). I would 
recommend a further increase to $1.75. 
The price of the suburban weekly pass, 
initially $1.25, is now $1.75 for an un- 
limited number of rides in any one 
week. I would recommend that this 
price be raised to $2. 


Adult Tokens 

Assuming no other fare change and 
by applying the same methods as de- 
scribed hereinbefore, Mr. Brown esti- 
mated that the elimination of present 
adult token fares would produce ap- 
proximately $168,615 in additional 
annual revenues. 

Except for a brief period (between 
January 1, 1939, and February 1, 
1943, inclusive) adult token fares have 
been in effect since 1920 and were 
placed in effect primarily to encourage 
regular riding. The company offered 
no reason why adult token fares should 
be eliminated at this time except that 
such elimination would result in addi- 
tional revenue needed by R.T.C. The 
position taken by the city of Rochester 
generally was that such token fares 
had been in effect for a long time, that 
the purchase of tokens was convenient 
to the public and resulted in a reduc- 
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tion in time by drivers in making 
change. 

Token fares were initially sold at 
13 for one dollar and since November 
21, 1948, at 6 for 50 cents. At that 
date, the use of tokens equivalent to 
a 10-cent cash fare was extended to 
the suburban lines (Case 13280, su- 
pra). For the same reasons men- 
tioned hereinbefore in connection with 
the weekly pass, I recommend the re- 
tention of adult token fares at this 
time to be sold at the rate of 5 for 45 
cents. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


[2] The need for additional reve- 
nue by R.T.C. is apparent from the 
data in this record. However, the 
method proposed by the company to 
secure the needed revenue has not 
been justified. The fact that R.T.C. 
is the only company in this state that 
has a reduced-fare weekly pass as well 
as tokens in addition to a cash fare 
is not a sufficient reason for their elim- 
ination. The record indicates that 
prior increases in the price of weekly 
passes resulted in reduced purchases 
of this form of transportation, with 
a substantial increase in the number 
of cash and adult token fares sold. 
Undoubtedly, any additional increase 
may result in a further decline in the 
number of riders using the weekly 
pass, but to what extent is unknown. 
The estimates and projections pre- 
sented by the company are based in 
large part on the number of rides per 
pass and the estimate that one-third 
of pass users are transfer riders has 
been attacked as doubtful, although no 
other proof has been submitted as to 
the proportion of such riders actually 
using transfer privileges. It is freely 


admitted that such estimates are sub- 
ject to a margin of error and that they 
are in large part a matter of judgment, 
dependent upon a great many factors 
beyond the control of the company. 
The changing economic conditions in 
the Rochester area, the possible effect 
on operations and income of the rec- 
ommendations made in other current 
memoranda in connection with service 
(Case 14299) and rezoning of subur- 
ban and interurban lines (Case 13280, 
supra), and the uncertainty of pres- 
ent statistics tend to foreclose any at- 
tempt at this time to come to a definite 
conclusion as to what permanent rates 
should be charged by R.T.C., nor can 
any estimate be made of any real value 
as to what effect any recommended 
change in present fares would have on 
the company’s financial position. Ex- 
perience can and must be the deter- 
mining factor as to what final rates 
will provide the revenues needed by 
the company in order to maintain a 
high standard of service to the com- 
munities it serves at a reasonable cost. 

Increased rates have been granted 
by this Commission where needed. 
We have also seen the additional reve- 
nue so obtained reduced or completely 
eliminated by increased operating 
costs. It is not possible to completely 
satisfy both the public and the regu- 
lated companies, and the task of fixing 
rates during periods of changing eco- 
nomic conditions is not an enviable 
one. 

[3] This is the proper occasion 
therefore to sound a general warning 
with respect thereto. The ultimate 
purpose of rate increases is to enable 
utilities to continue to render adequate 
service. No utility can exist long or 
serve well, if starved. By the same 
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token, that purpose is thwarted if con- 
tinuously mounting operating ex- 
penses absorb all benefits to be antici- 
pated from rate relief. It is time to 
make perfectly clear that this Commis- 
sion cannot engage in endless and 
fruitless efforts to preserve the sol- 
vency of companies subject to its regu- 
latory powers. In that course lies no 
solution for this pressing problem be- 
cause the public should not be bur- 
dened by a rate structure so high that 
it becomes oppressive. If the tendency 
to increase operating costs continues 
uninterruptedly, no act of this Com- 
mission can preserve either the regu- 
late'l company or the public from se- 
rious injury. 

This particular company has made 
an effort to reduce operating expenses, 
the staff of the Commission has ex- 
amined its books and records, it needs 
additional revenue and has proposed 
a means of obtaining it. Whether or 
not the recommended rates will pro- 
duce the revenue required will be 
shown by experience thereunder. 

It may be noted in passing that the 
corporation counsel for the city of 
Rochester questioned this Commis- 


sion’s jurisdiction in this proceeding. 
Under date of May 4, 1949, 275 App 
Div 172, 80 PUR NS —, 89 NYS2d 
545, the appellate division of the su- 
preme court unanimously affirmed the 
decision (July 6, 1948) of the lower 
court, 192 Misc 33, 77 PUR NS 405, 
83 NYS2d 436, upholding this Com- 
mission’s right to fix rates charged for 
street transportation in the city of 
Rochester. 


Recommendations 


I recommend that the company be 
directed to cancel the supplements 
which are now under suspension and 
that the company be advised that if it 
should file a proper tariff to increase 
upon statutory notice the price of the 
present city weekly pass to $1.75; to 
increase the price of the present sub- 
urban weekly pass to $2; and to insti- 
tute a charge for adult tokens at the 
rate of 5 for 45 cents, said tariff to bear 
an expiration date of December 1, 
1949, this Commission will consider 
the adoption of a special permission 
order authorizing an earlier effective 
date. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Re Springfield Street Railway Company 


D.P.U. 8556 
July 29, 1949 


NVESTIGATION on motion of Department as to propriety of 
bus rates of local transit company; increased fares authorized. 


Expenses, § 131 — Bus company — Cost of uniforms. 
1. One-half of the cost of uniforms should be deducted in allowing operat- 
ing expenses of a bus company for rate purposes when the total amount 
claimed would purchase a supply for two years, p. 143. 
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Expenses, § 131 — Bus company — Cost of tokens. 
2. An item of expense for bus tokens was reduced to one-fifth of that 
amount, in determining operating expenses of a bus company for rate pur- 
poses, where the supply should last for at least five years, p. 143. 


Expenses, § 70 —Maintenance costs and salvage on retired busses. 
3. Contentions by a city that maintenance costs or salvage on retired busses 
should be reduced were rejected in view of increased maintenance on the 
balance of equipment and increased expense for depreciation on new equip- 
ment and because salvage would be more than offset by increased cost of 
any new equipment, p. 143. 


Expenses, § 35 — Loss on abandoned street railway properties — Amortization 
by bus company. 

4. A transit company which has substituted bus service for street railway 
service and has amortized most of the loss on abandoned street railway 
properties should not be allowed as an operating expense, in a bus rate pro- 
ceeding, a portion of the unamortized balance of loss where the company 
has realized savings in income taxes on its abandonment program largely 
in excess of such amount, which savings were apparently first placed in 
reserves for taxes and later transferred to earned surplus, p. 143. 


Return, § 99 — Motor bus company. 
5. A transit company was allowed increased bus fares which would give a 
return on funds prudently invested of almost 9 per cent and on capital stock 
of 6.75 per cent, it being noted that the falling off in traffic might exceed 
the amount estimated, and it being further noted that when a pending capi- 
tal investment should be completed the income would amount to a return 
of less than 7.3 per cent, p. 144. 

Accounting, § 7.1 — Reserve for contingencies — Transfer to capital improve- 

ments. 

6. A transit company having a reserve for contingencies built up from 
various sources but intending to use these funds for necessary capital im- 
provements was required to transfer the amount of the reserve to a new 
account termed “Reserve for Capital Improvements,” p. 145. 


(Carrot_, Commissioner, dissents.) 


> 


APPEARANCES: Honorable Joseph 
B. Ely and Raymond T. King, for 
Springfield Street Railway Company ; 
Charles D. Sloan, City Solicitor, for 
city of Springfield; Raymond J. Rosa, 
for West Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


By the DEPARTMENT: Springfield 
Street Railway Company filed a new 
tariff, denominated M.D.P.U. A-123, 
and Supplement No. 1 to M.D.P.U. 
A-100, applicable to all of its serv- 
ice on February 12, 1949, stated to be 
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effective March 20, 1949. The appli- 
cation of the proposed tariffs was sus- 
pended by order of the Department on 
February 15, 1949, until January 20, 
1950, unless otherwise ordered, and 
the Department entered: upon an in- 
vestigation on its own motion of such 
proposals. 

The proponent was organized in 
1868 as an electric street railway. 
Between 1938 and June 22, 1940, its 
street railway operations were gradu- 
ally discontinued and all of its certified 
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routes have since 1940 been served by 
passenger busses. It serves the cities 
of Springfield and Chicopee and the 
towns of West Springfield, Long- 
meadow, East Longmeadow, and Aga- 
wam with extensions to Holyoke, 
Westfield, Ludlow, and Palmer. As of 
December 31, 1948, it owned a total 
of 229 busses which had operated a 
total of 6,439,893 regular route bus 
miles in 1948. During the year it car- 


Kind of Fare 


Token fare each zone 

Cash fare each zone 

Pupil fare each zone 

Children ages 5 to 14, each zone 


Multiple zone tickets: 
Reduced rate 14 zones 
Reduced rate 2 zones 
Riverside Park round trip 
Springfield-Westfield one way 
Springfield-Palmer one way 
Springfield-Palmer round trip 
Springfield-Westover Field one way .. 


* Exclusive of Federal tax. 


It appears that the over-all proposed 
increase amounts to about 30.38 per 
cent. No changes in zones or trans- 
fer privileges is contemplated. 

The company testified that it ex- 
pected a “normal” diminution of traf- 
fic, i. e., a diminution not due to any 
fare increase, of 5 per cent for 1949 
as compared with 1948. This esti- 
mate the city of Springfield seriously 
doubted and it urges that we should 
use the same figure, at the most, as the 
decrease in 1948 as compared with 
1947, to wit, about 2.5 per cent. As 
was pointed out in Lowell Gas Co. v. 
Department of Public Utilities (1949) 
— Mass —, 78 PUR NS 506, 84 NE 
2d 811, “A determination of rates is 
necessarily made in large part upon a 
view taken through the dim lenses 
of prophecy.” But in taking this view, 
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Present Fares 


83¢ (3/25¢) 
10¢ 


4 1/10¢ (10/41¢) 
¢ ticket 


10¢ (10/$1.00) 
124¢ (8/$1.00) 
25¢ 


ried 41,690,266 riders over these 
routes at an average fare of 7.725 
cents and received a combined average 
revenue per bus mile of 50.881 cents. 
Its average fare in 1948 was almost 
identical with that in 1941 and its 
revenue per bus mile in 1948, while 
about 43 per cent above 1941, is ac- 
tually over 10 per cent below 1943. 
A comparison of the present and 
proposed fares is as follows: 


Proposed Per Cent 
Fares Increase 


11¢ (5/55¢) 32 
13¢ 3 


0 
5¢ cash 21.95 
5¢ cash — 


134¢ (6/80¢) 33% 
168¢ (6/$1.00) 33% 
35¢ 40 


30¢ 20 
60¢ * 20 
90¢ * 28.57 
No through ticket 50 


we cannot close our eyes to realities. 
There is a marked tendency, country- 
wide, for bus passenger traffic, par- 
ticularly intraurban traffic to decrease 
from the wartime peaks as the back- 
log of private automobile orders is 
diminished. This general decrease is 
at an accelerated, not decelerated pace. 
The extreme severe winter of 1947- 
1948 was responsible for the relatively 
light decrease last year, but the equal- 
ly unusually mild weather of this past 
winter has emphasized this trend, 
when monthly figures are compared. 
For this reason, we accept respond- 
ent’s estimate of 5 per cent. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the figures for 
April, May, and June, 1949, available 
since the hearing, which completes the 
following picture of decline in revenue 
patronage: 
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Month 1947 
BG. Kpn4aceecceduaniedspexsesee $292,457 


* Increase. 


It was further estimated by the com- 
pany’s witness Curtin that a revenue 
loss of 9.72 per cent would result 
from the increased fares. This is a 
median percentage arrived at by appli- 
cation of a formula based on substan- 
tial data corrected for irrelevant fac- 
tors. The formula from which this 
figure is derived has been applied in 
at least one case in Massachusetts, 
where it came extremely close to ab- 
solute accuracy. In view of these facts 
and in view of the apparently opti- 
mistic estimate of “normal” traffic 
loss used by the company, we are 
forced to find that the proposed rates 
would, as respondent contends, result 
in a 9.72 per cent decrease in traffic. 

The respondent showed gross oper- 
ating revenues for 1948 of $3,273,859. 
Its net after taxes showed a red figure 
of $136,874. On the basis of present 
fares, it forecast a loss for 1949 of 
$498,492. Unless the items of reve- 
nue or expense used in this estimate 
are erroneous or must for some reason 
be modified by us, it is obvious that 
respondent must be allowed a substan- 
tial increase in revenue. 

The passenger bus business in gen- 
eral, and respondent’s business in par- 
ticular, have had a history of recent 
years which is full of explosive possi- 
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0 
Decrease 
9.70 
12.05 
11.08 
6.38 
9.31 
10.10 


Jo 
1948 Decrease 
$290,293 74 
269,316 
294,084 
271,411 
267,868 
259,592 
244,831 
240,898 
261,031 
266,926 
259,472 
279,971 


1949 
$262,131 
236,863 
261,503 
254,087 
242,930 
233,358 


bilities for the near future. The re- 
spondent’s average annual passenger 
revenue for 1936 to 1939 was $1,583,- 
309. With the institution of gasoline 
rationing and wartime cessation of 
passenger automobile manufacture, the 
revenue increased to a peak in 1945 of 
$3,436,476, 217 per cent of the pre- 
war average. With the removal of 
wartime restrictions, this figure de- 
clined in 1946 to 216.8 per cent, in 
1947 to 207.4 per cent, and in 1948 to 
202.5 per cent. Using 1936-1939 asa 
base, its total payrolls have increased 
to 228.8 per cent in 1947 and 252.1 
per cent in 1948, and its total operat- 
ing expenses have risen to 217 per 
cent in 1947 and 232.3 per cent in 
1948. There is no reason to expect 
that the decline we have noted in 
revenue passengers is going to stop 
very far short of prewar levels, ex- 
cept for relatively minor adjust- 
ments for population increase and 
increased riding habits. On the 
other hand, the possibilities for com- 
mensurate economies seem to be lim- 
ited. For example, respondent op- 
erated an average of 5,305,141 bus 
miles in 1936-1939, and only 6,501,- 
099 in 1948, an increase of only 22.5 
per cent. The picture which faces re- 
spondent and all other motor carriers 
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is one of greatly increased and large- 
ly immobile operating expenses on the 
one hand, and of rapidly decreasing 
gross revenues which there seems to 
be no way to increase on the other. 
Mere rate increases are not going to 
meet this problem permanently, since 
the net will very soon be endangered 
thereafter by further declines in patron- 
age, which declines are themselves 
stimulated by the increases. We feel 
that we must make sure that the re- 
spondent in particular and all the bus 
companies in Massachusetts in gen- 
eral are aware of this situation and 
are laying what plans they can for a 
long term and reasonable solution of 
the problem. 


[1-3] The city of Springfield has 
argued forcibly that certain expenses 
used by respondent in its estimates 
are unreasonable and should not be 
allowed in the amount stated. Some 
of these contentions have substantial 
merit. From the respondent’s esti- 
mated operating expenses for 1949 of 
$3,596,692, we agree should be de- 
ducted $13,200 or one-half of cost of 
uniforms, since it is admitted that the 
total amount would purchase a supply 
for two years. So, also, the item of 
$7,800 for tokens must be reduced to 
$1,560, since this supply should last 
for at least five years. We do not 
agree with the contentions of the city 
regarding maintenance costs or sal- 
vage on retired busses, the former be- 
cause of increased maintenance on the 
balance of equipment and also be- 
cause of increased expense for depre- 
ciation on new equipment, and the 
second because such salvage will be 
more than offset by increased cost of 
any new equipment. See Re Rapid 
Transit, D.P.U. 8345. 
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[4] The city also argues that the 
respondent should not be permitted 
to charge against expense an item of 
$290,058 representing a portion of the 
unamortized balance of loss on aban- 
doned street railway properties. There 
is a total of $776,624 remaining out of 
an original amortizable loss of $2,900,- 
582. Under our earlier orders relat- 
ing to respondent issued pursuant to 
Chapter 373 of the Special Acts of 
1917, it has heretofore included as an 
expense a total, therefore, of $2,123,- 
958. We agree with the city. There 
is no direction in the Special Acts, 
supra, that such amortization is to be 
necessarily allowed as an operating ex- 
pense in connection with an applica- 
tion for increased rates. 

Respondent has realized savings 
in income taxes on its abandonment 
program amounting to $1,137,000, 
which amounts were apparently first 
placed in reserves for taxes and 
later transferred to earned surplus. 
The respondent is in good financial 
condition, dtie to these accretions 
and other financial transactions, and 
we are of the opinion that, for 
rate-making purposes, this item of 
$290,058 is to be disallowed as an op- 
erating expense. For accounting pur- 
poses, respondent may continue to 
amortize by charges to surplus the 
balance remaining, or it may charge 
it at once, to surplus. In either case, 
its net earnings from now on are to 
be computed without reference to this 
deduction. 


After making the foregoing correc- 
tions in respondent’s estimated operat- 
ing expenses there remains a final esti- 
mate for 1949 of $3,287,194. Under 
existing rates, allowing for “normal” 
diminution of traffic, it would show 
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for 1949 an estimated gross revenue 
of $3,103,574, or $183,620 less than 
its expenses. Under the proposed 
rates, it would have estimated operat- 
ing revenues of $3,642,868, after the 
adjustments which we have previous- 
ly discussed. This would leave re- 
spondent with a net income before 
income taxes of $355,674, or a net 
transferable to profit and loss of 
about $217,186. Respondent would 
have under such rates an operat- 
ing ratio before taxes of 90.2. It 
shows carricr operating property in 
the amount of $3,264,308, subject 
to a depreciation reserve of $1,881,- 
044, or a net operating plant of 
$1,383,264. We find that respond- 
ent has prudently invested in property 
devoted to the public service the 
amount of $1,383,264. Net earnings 
before interest of $232,800 resulting 
from application of the proposed rates 
would represent a return on this in- 
vestment of over 16.8 per cent. On 
outstanding capital stock of $2,000,- 
000, net income transferable to profit 
and loss on the same basis of $217,- 
186 would result in a return of 10.85 
per cent. 

These figures indicate that, in order 
to realize a fair return on its prudent 
investment, respondent does not re- 
quire additional revenue in the amount 
sought to be earned under the pro- 
posed rates. We believe that, with the 
substantial reduction in traffic indi- 
cated by the decreased gross revenues 
and with the further reduction that 
will admittedly take place by reason 
of any increased fares, there should 
result an opportunity for some sav- 
ings in operating costs. We believe 
that respondent should give serious 
study to possible other operating econ- 
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omies which might reduce such ex- 
penses without public inconvenience, 
If the token fare is set at 10 cents 
per zone, and the cash fares at 12 
cents, it seems to us that the result- 
ing 20 per cent increase in each of 
these fares is more in line with the 
exigencies of the situation than is the 
company’s proposal. We further be- 
lieve that the increase of 40 per cent 
in round trip fares to Riverside Park 
is excessive, and that such tickets 
should be sold at 30 cents. This 
would give an over-all increase in 
gross revenues, before adjustments, of 
21.5 per cent. 

[5] If these changes are made in 
respondent’s rate schedules, our esti- 
mates indicate that respondent would 
have net-estimated operating revenues 
for 1949 of $3,503,542, after ad- 
justments, leaving a net income 
transferable to profit and loss after 
taxes of $134,135. This would give 
a return on funds prudently invested 
of almost 9 per cent and on capital 
stock of 6.75 per cent. We find that 
these rates of return are ample for the 
present under the rules in the Hope 
Natural Gas Case (1944) 320 US 
591, 88 L ed 333, 51 PUR NS 193, 
64 S Ct 281. 


It must be kept in mind, in con- 
sidering these figures, that the re- 
spondent’s current revenues indicate a 
falling off in traffic in the order of 
10 per cent, and that the foregoing 
earnings are computed on a loss of 
only 5 per cent. <A one per cent addi- 
tional loss in gross revenue means a 
loss of $35,000, less taxes, in respond- 
ent’s net profits. It may well be, 
therefore, that respondent will not fare 
nearly so well under the increased rates 
as it has estimated. Furthermore, as 
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later pointed out, funds are being ear- 
marked on respondent’s balance sheet 
for a new garage in the amount of 
$500,000. When this capital invest- 
ment is completed, respondent’s plant 
account will be increased to $1,883,- 
264, on which the income computed 
under this order would amount to a 
return of less than 7.3 per cent. 


There were protests filed by many 
residents of West Springfield as to the 
effect of the zone system in the out- 
lying sections of that community. To 
adjust this situation at this time might 
mean a serious diminution in revenues 
of the respondent company at a time 
when its earnings statement clearly 
indicates the imperative necessity for 
additional income. There was no pro- 
posal introduced by the company to 
meet these protests, and comparative- 
ly little concrete evidence to support 
them. We believe that the people in 
this area deserve to have made a thor- 
ough study of their problems, includ- 
ing the possibility of introducing half- 
zone limits into the town, and a pos- 
sible revamping of the zone limits. 
We will order such a study to be made 
and a report thereon returned to the 
Department. 


[6] Respondent has a reserve for 
contingencies built up from various 
sources in the amount of $500,000. 
There was testimony at the hearing 
that it intended to use these funds 
for necessary capital improvements. 


We have no objection to this pro- 


cedure. On the other hand, we believe 
these funds should be earmarked for 
such purpose, rather than to be kept 
as a reserve for contingencies which 
do not exist. 

Accordingly, after due notice, public 
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hearings, and consideration, it is here- 
by 

Ordered: That M.D.P.U. A-123 
of Springfield Street Railway Com- 
pany filed February 14, 1949, to be 
effective March 20, 1949, is hereby dis- 
approved ; and it is further 

Ordered: That Springfield Street 
Railway Company file with the De- 
partment to be effective August 14, 
1949, a new schedule of rates and 
charges denominated M.D.P.U. A- 
124 which shall be identical with the 
schedule herein disapproved except 

(1) That the rates for basic fares in 
each fare zone, all divisions, shall. pro- 
vide: “One metal token in each fare 
zone. Tokens sold at the rate of five 
for 50 cents. Or if tokens are not 
used, 12 cents cash in each fare zone.” 

(2) That between any point on 
Zone “A” and Riverside Park, Aga- 
wam, round-trip tickets shall be 
charged for at 30 cents, with transfer 
privileges ; and it is further 

Ordered: That Supplement No. 1 
to M.D.P.U. A-100 of Springfield 
Street Railway Company be approved 
effective August 14, 1949; and it is 
further 

Ordered: That Springfield Street 
Railway Company submit to the De- 
partment on or before January 1, 1950, 
a study of the transportation facilities 
in West Springfield together with rec- 
ommendations regarding the establish- 
ment of half zones and for revision of 
the existing fare zones; and it is 
further 


Ordered: That Springfield Street 
Railway forthwith transfer the amount 
of $500,000 new carried on its books 
as Reserve for Contingencies to a new 
account termed Reserve for Capital 
Improvements, and shall not further 
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transfer such funds without specific 
order of this Department; and it is 
further 

Ordered: That the investigation in 
D.P.U. 8556 be and the same is here- 
by terminated, subject to being re- 
opened upon receipt of the said West 
Springfield study, upon notice to all 
parties appearing. 


CARROLL, Commissioner, dissent- 
ing: If the decision and order of the 
Commission relative to the respondent 
be modified to provide for a straight 
10-cent cash fare instead of 10-cent 
tokens and a 12-cent cash fare, the 
probable net earnings of the company 
after income taxes would be $93,725 
as calculated upon the basis of compu- 
tations submitted by the accounting di- 


vision of the Department. This calcu- 
lation is based on the 1948 traffic count 
shown in the exhibits of the company 
and is adjusted for a normal 5-per cent 
reduction in riders and by the formula 
used by the company’s witness, Curtin, 
and provides for further reduction in 
riders due to fare increases. 

A 10-cent cash fare would indicate 
a net income of $109,335 before inter- 
est. This amount is 7.9 per cent of 
$1,383,264 which the company has 
“prudently invested in property de- 
voted to the public service.” 

I am not unmindful of the infirmi- 
ties involved in forecasts and esti- 
mates ; however, it is my opinion that 
this would constitute a fair and ade- 
quate return. 





NEW JERSEY SUPERIOR COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION 


South Orange Avenue Independent Bus 
Owners Association et al. 


Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
et al. 


Nos. A-53, A-91 
— NJL —, 66 A2d 627 
June 16, 1949 


PPEAL from Commission order approving substitution of 
L \ auto busses in place of trolley busses; affirmed. 


Service, § 215 — Substitution of auto busses — Municipal approval. 
1. Under a statute providing that whenever the Commission has approved 
the substitution of trolley busses on any line of street railway, or part 
thereof, the company may, with the Commission’s approval, utilize in lieu 
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of such vehicles auto busses, no approval of the municipality to this latter 
substitution is necessary, p. 147. 


Constitutional law, § 21 — Equal protection — Substitution of auto busses on 
streetcar line. 

2. A statute providing that whenever the Commission has approved the sub- 
stitution of trolley busses on any street railway line the company may with 
the approval of such Commission utilize auto busses in lieu of trolley busses, 
does not deprive persons who operate busses in competition with the street 
railway of equal protection of the law because such persons must obtain the 
approval of the municipality whereas the street railway does not, since the 
street railway was required to obtain approval of the municipality as well 
as the owners of one-half of the property along the proposed street railway 
line when it originally made application for its franchise, p. 148. 


Appeal and review, § 80 — Parties — Trolley line competitors — Bus substitu- 
tion order. 


3. Persons who own and operate busses in competition with a street rail- 
way company are adversely affected by a Commission order permitting the 
substitution of auto busses for trolley busses and are entitled to appeal 
from such order, p. 149. 


¥ 
APPEARANCES: Thomas L. Han- respondent relies on P.L.1946, Chap 
son and Meyer Q. Kessel, Newark 71, NJSA 48:15-41, which amend- 
(Paul J. O’Neill, Newark, attorney), ed R.S. 48:15-41 by adding thereto 
for appellants; William H. Speer, the following paragraph: “ 


Jersey City (Winslow B. Ingham, II, 


Newark, on the brief), for Public 
Service Coordinated Transport. 

The opinion of the court was de- 
livered by 


BicELow, J., A. D.: The main 
question presented by these two ap- 
peals is: Does our law require a street 
railway company which has substituted 
trolley busses for trolley cars, to ob- 
tain municipal consents before making 
the further substitution of auto busses 
in place of the trolley busses? The 
respondent, Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport, has obtained the ap- 
proval of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners for the use of auto 
busses in lieu of trolley busses on two 
lines where formerly it operated trolley 
cars; but it has not procured the con- 
sent of the municipal authorities for 
the operation of the auto busses. The 


147 


Whenever the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners has approved. . . the 
substitution of vehicles of the charac- 
ter described herein (trolley busses) 
on any line (of street railway) or part 
thereof, the company operating any 
such line may, from time to time, with 
the approval of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, utilize in lieu 
of such vehicles, auto busses in the op- 
eration of any such line, or part there- 
of.” 

[1] The express requirement that 
the Public Utility Commissioners give 
their approval before auto busses can 
be used in lieu of trolley busses tends 
to negative the necessity for securing 
permission from any other govern- 
mental body, such as the Board hav- 
ing control of the streets in the mu- 
nicipality. Paul v. Gloucester County 
(1888) 50 NJL 585, 15 Atl 272, 1 
LRA 86. On the other hand, many 
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provisions in our statutes point the 
other way. The Traction Company 
Act of 1893 which authorizes the use 
of “motors, cables, electrical, or other 
devices and appliances” for the trac- 
tion of the cars, permits a change from 
one kind of motive power to another 
only with the consent of the proper 
municipal authorities. P.L.1893, 
Chap 172, P.L.1896, Chap 192, R.S. 
48:15-10 (IV), 35 and 36, NJSA. 
The Kates Act, adopted in 1916, for- 
bids the operation of an auto bus with- 
out consent of the body having control 
of the streets in the municipality. 
P.L.1916, Chap 136, R.S. 48:4-3, 
NJSA. An amendment added to the 
Home Rule Act in 1918 gives munici- 
palities broad power to license and 
regulate busses. R.S. 40:52-1, NJ 
SA. In 1925, street railway compa- 


nies were given the right to own and 
operate auto busses upon obtaining 


municipal consents such as are required 
by the Kates Act, and the approval 
of the Public Utility Commission. 
P.L.1925, Chap 244, R.S. 48:15-37, 
NJSA. Three years later such com- 
panies were permitted to substitute 
auto busses for street railway service 
but again they were required to ob- 
tain municipal consent for the bus op- 
eration. P.L.1928, Chap 52, RS. 
48 :15-38, NJSA. 

About this time there was being 
developed the trolley bus, a vehicle not 
running on a track, that can be pow- 
ered both by electricity received from 
an overhead wire and by a motor or 
engine in the bus. Street railway com- 
panies were authorized by P.L.1934; 
Chap 124, R.S. 48:15-41, NJSA, up- 
on receiving the approval of the Pub- 
Utility Commissioners, to substitute 
trolley busses for trolley cars. The 
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statute may be said to mark a change 
in legislative policy, for it does not 
require municipal consent. It is the 
1946 amendment to this statute that 
authorizes the substitution of ordi-§} 
nary auto busses for trolley busses, 
During the past thirty years, auto bus- 
ses have been winning an ever larger 
place in the transportation field. They 
have proved their superiority to street- 
cars and even to trackless trolleys, 
We may readily understand why the 


legislature would facilitate the transi-§jv. R 


tion to auto busses—from vehicles de- 
pendent on a distant powerhouse and 
expensive transmission lines, to ve- 
hicles carrying their own power plant. 
We are satisfied that the legislature, 
when enacting the 1946 amendment, 
intended that the operation of auto 
busses in substitution for trolley bus- 
ses should not be subject to the ap- 
proval of the municipal authorities. 


[2] The appellants, who own and 
operate busses in competition with re- 
spondent, argue that the statute, at 
least as applied in this case, violates 
both the Constitution of New Jersey 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, in that it deprives appellants 
of the equal protection of the law. The 
essence of their argument is that the 
statute permits the respondent to op- 
erate auto busses without obtaining 
municipal consents while it forbids ap- 
pellants to do so. But the respond- 
ent, in order to establish its streetcar 
line in the first place, had to obtain 
approval of both the governing body of 
each municipality through which the 
line ran and of the boards or bodies 
having control of the streets, and it had 
to secure the consent of the owners 
of one-half the property along the pro- 
posed street railway line. These con- 
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ditions were far more onerous than 
those that appellants had to meet. Now 
the respondent is permitted to substi- 
tute auto busses for the trolley busses 


j-™just as the appellants may substitute 


es,gnew busses for old, without securing 


.Janother municipal consent. The stat- 
ute does not violate any constitutional 
right of the appellants. 

[3] The respondent questions the 


ys,gstanding of the appellants relying on 


such cases as Public Service R. Co. 


si-v. Reinhardt (1921) 92 NJ Eq 365, 


112 Atl 850; (1921) 93 NJ Eq 461, 
115 Atl 747, 119 Atl 878. In short, 
we have concluded that the appellants 
are within the scope of R.S. 48:4—-11, 
NJSA, which provides: ‘“Proceed- 
ings to prevent a person from operating 
an auto bus without a valid municipal 
consent may be instituted by any pub- 
lic utility, the business or revenues of 
which are adversely affected there- 
by.” 

The decisions of the Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners are affirmed. 





UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Nola Andrews 


Chesapeake & Posiaenc Telephone 


Company et al. 


Civil Action No. 1345-49 
83 F Supp 966 
May 9, 1949 


OTION for preliminary injunction in action by telephone 
M subscriber to restrain telephone company from discontinu- 
ing service; motion denied in respect to United States attorney 

and continued as to utility. 


Constitutional law, § 1 — Rights — Persons of bad character. 


1. The fact that a person seeking the protection of the Constitution is him- 
self a person of bad character does not diminish his constitutional and legal 


rights, p. 151. 


Discrimination, § 199 — Obligation to serve — Character of patron. 
2. A public utility must serve all members of the public without discrimina- 
tion or distinction, and the fact that a person may be of bad character does 
not deprive him of the right to receive service, p. 151. 

Service, § 134 — Denial for unlawful use— Telephones. 
3. A telephone utility has not only a right but a duty to refuse to render 
service for unlawful purposes, p. 151. 
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Service, § 489 — Denial for gambling — Burden of proof. 
4. The burden of proof, when a telephone company denies service to a sub 
scriber for unlawful use, is upon the company to establish the fact that thq 
service is actually being used or about to be used for a criminal purpose 


p. 151. 


Service, § 485 — Denial for gambling — Equitable remedy. 
5. A telephone company erroneously refusing service to a person who ig 
entitled to it is subject to an action for damages and also to the injunctive 
powers of a court of equity, p. 151. 


Injunction, § 1 — Judicial discretion. 


6. An application for equitable relief such as injunction is addressed to 


the discretion of the court, p. 151. 


Service, § 134 — Denial for unlawful use — Notice from law enforcement agency 
7. A public utility may not deprive a member of the public of his rights to 
service merely because it has received a notice from a law enforcement 
agency that he is using the service for illegal purposes, and a tariff which i 
effect would permit such discontinuance would be invalid, p. 151. 


Service, § 134 — Denial for unlawful use — Notice by official — Telephones. 
8. A telephone company must refuse service if to its knowledge the service 
is being used for illegal purposes such as gambling, but may not by its tariff 
confer what amounts to judicial power upon a law enforcement officer by 
permitting the discontinuance of service upon mere notice of unlawful use, 


p. 151. 


Injunction, § 2 — Notice by law enforcement agency of unlawful use. 
9. A court will not enjoin a United States attorney from writing a letter to 
a telephone company advising the company of an installation he believes is 
being used for unlawful purposes, since such an attorney has a right to send 
a letter to anyone he chooses, p. 152. 


Injunction, § 49 — Discontinuance of service — Consideration of evidence. 
10. The district court will postpone decision in an action by a telephone 
subscriber for injunction to restrain the discontinuance of service, which 
the telephone company seeks to discontinue on the ground that the telephone 
is being used for gambling activities, until full consideration of the evidence 


can be had, p. 153. 


APPEARANCES: Charles E. Ford, 
of Washington, D. C., for plaintiff, for 
the motion; Edmund L. Jones, of 
Washington, D. C., for defendant 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co.; and Samuel K. Abrams, Assist- 
ant U. S. Attorney, of Washington, 
D. C., for defendant Fay, opposed. 


Hottzorr, DJ.: The plaintiff al- 
leges in her complaint that she received 
a letter from the defendant telephone 
company to the effect that the com- 
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pany has been advised by the United 
States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia that his office is in posses- 
sion of competent evidence that the 
plaintiff’s telephone is being used in 
violation of the statutes prohibiting 
gambling in the District of Columbia 
and that the United States Attorney 
has requested the company to discon- 
nect this telephone equipment and dis- 
continue the telephone service. The 
letter further contains a statement 
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that the telephone will be disconnected 
and telephone service discontinued on 
@; date and at an hour specified in the 
etter. The plaintiff denies that the 
telephone is being employed in viola- 
tion of the statutes and claims that it is 
“being used by her in her living and 
She seeks an injunc- 
Htion against the telephone company 
from discontinuing service and against 
the United States Attorney from ad- 
vising, coercing, or in any manner aid- 
ing or assisting the telephone company 
in disconnecting the telephone equip- 
ment. 

[1] Naturally, it is of importance 
that the gambling statutes, and crim- 
inal statutes generally, be stringently 
enforced. It is of greater importance, 
however, that this enforcement be con- 
ducted in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. It not infrequently 
happens that a person, seeking the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and laws, 
is himself a person of bad character, 
but this circumstance does not dimin- 
ish his constitutional and legal rights. 
This is one of the fundamentals of our 
system of government and one of 
the basic principles of the Bill of 
Rights. 

[2-4] A public utility, such as a 
common carrier, a telegraph company, 
or a telephone company, must serve all 
members of the public without discrim- 
ination or distinction. In this respect, 
public utilities are different from other 
businesses, such as stores, restaurants, 
and theaters, which may select their 
customers. The fact that a person may 
be of bad character does not deprive 
him of the right to receive service 
from a public utility. On the other 
hand, the facilities of a public utility 
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may not be used for criminal purposes. 
A public utility has not only a right 
but a duty to refuse to render service 
for criminal purposes. For example, 
a railroad company may not refuse to 
carry a passenger merely because he 
has a criminal record or is engaged in 
an illegal or immoral business. If, 
however, the transportation is sought 
for the very purpose of committing and 
consummating an illegal act, transpor- 
tation may and should be refused. 
Thus, if a person intending to commit 
a robbery at a distant point gets on a 
train for the purpose of reaching that 
place, and information of this fact is 
in possession of the railroad company, 
the passenger may be put off the train. 
On the other hand, he may not be put 
off the train merely because he is an 
immoral person or is engaged gen- 
erally in illegal activities. 

It clearly follows, therefore, that a 
telephone company may refuse to fur- 
nish or may discontinue service that 
has been furnished if the service is used 
for a criminal purpose, such as viola- 
tion of the gambling statutes. The 
burden of proof, however, is on the 
public utility to establish the fact that 
the service is being used or is about 
to be used for a criminal purpose. 
Naturally, since this is a civil matter, 
such fact need not be established be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. It is suffi- 
cient if it is shown by a fair preponder- 
ance of the evidence. 

[5-8] A public utility erroneously 
refusing service to a person entitled 
to it is subject to an action for dam- 
ages. An action for damages may be 
inadequate, however, and, hence, equi- 
table relief may be proper. On the 
other hand, equitable relief is admin- 
istered on equitable principles, and any 
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person seeking it must come into court 
with clean hands. An application for 
equitable relief, such as an injunction, 
is addressed to the discretion of the 
court. It seems to the court, there- 
fore, that before telephone service may 
be discontinued on the ground that it 
is being used for an illegal purpose, the 
fact of the illegal use must appear by 
a preponderance of the evidence. True, 
there is a provision in the tariff of the 
telephone company to the effect that 
telephone service may be discontinued 
and need not be furnished “if any law 
enforcement agency, acting within its 
jurisdiction, advises that such service 
is being used or will be used in vio- 
lation of law. ” Obviously, if 


this provision of the tariff is to be 
literally construed, it is not valid. A 
public utility may not deprive a mem- 
ber of the public of his rights to serv- 
ice merely because it receives a notice 


from a law enforcement agency that he 
is using the service for illegal purposes. 
A public utility may refuse, and, in 
fact, must refuse, service if to its 
knowledge the service is being used 
for illegal purposes. This fact must, 
however, be established. To confer 
what would amount to judicial power 
on a law enforcement officer and to 
exercise such power ex parte would be 
violative of due process of law and 
would deprive members of the public 
of their legal rights. A public utility 
may not do this, and neither may a reg- 
ulatory administrative body. 

It is the understanding of the court, 
however, that counsel for the telephone 
company, recognizing all of these im- 
plications, quite candidly admits that 
this provision is not to be taken literal- 
ly. The court holds that this stipula- 
tion does not detract from the rule of 
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a public utility to a member of the pub 
lic, if the service is to be used for a 
illegal purpose, provided such use ig 
established by a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

[9] In so far as concerns the lette 
written by the United States Attorney 
to the telephone company, naturall 
any person whosoever, be he a public 
officer or a member of the public, has 
a right to send a letter to anyone he 
chooses. Consequently, the court will 
not enjoin the United States Attorney 
from writing any letter or from taking 
any steps that he deems wise for the 
purpose of properly performing his 
duty. Ordinarily, the courts do not 
enjoin prosecuting officers of the gov- 
ernment from taking steps to fulfill 
their official obligations. 

The effect of the letter from the 
United States Attorney is another mat- 
ter. Its function, as the court sees § 
it, is none other than merely to con- 
vey information to the telephone com- 
pany and place the telephone company 
on notice of what the United States 
Attorney believes the situation to be. 
The telephone company, for example, 
may have a right, if it sees fit to do so, 
to request the United States Attorney 
to disclose whatever evidence he has 
in support of the information contained 
in the notice. The telephone company 
must make its own decision whether 
the evidence is sufficient to justify dis- 
continuance of the service. The com- 
pany acts at its peril. The court is 
not unmindful of the fact that the com- 
pany is subject to an action for dam- 
ages if it wrongfully discontinues tele- 
phone service. 

The court has stated these general 
principles in order to clarify the issues 
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bs it seems them as a guidance for fu- 
ture proceedings in this matter. 
The court will deny any injunction 


pgainst the United States Attorney, 
hs prayed for in the complaint. 


[10] The court will postpone de- 
cision on the application for injunction 
against the telephone company until 
full consideration is given to the evi- 
dence, indicating whether the telephone 
is or is not being used for an illegal 


purpose. The court prefers, if pos- 
sible, to determine this matter on affi- 
davits. The United States Attorney 
at this hearing has submitted affidavits 
tending to show that the telephone 
is being used for an illegal purpose. 
Time will be given to the plaintiff to 
file affidavits in opposition, if she de- 
sires to do so. In addition, the tele- 
phone company will likewise have the 
privilege of filing affidavits. 








PENNSYLVANIA SUPERIOR COURT 


Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 
Company 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


— Pa Super Ct —, — A2d — 
July 15, 1949 


PPEAL by water company from Commisssion order prescrib- 
i \ ing uniform system of accounts; affirmed. 


Accounting, § 4 — Commission jurisdiction. 
1. The general power of a Commission to prescribe reasonable uniform 
systems of accounting for utilities subject to its jurisdiction is clear and 


definite, p. 156. 


Accounting, § 32 — Original cost basis — Uniform system of accounts. 
2. A uniform system of accounts requiring water companies to have avail- 
able original cost figures and requiring that the difference between original 
cost of property when first dedicated to public use and the book or present 
cost be listed in an acquisition adjustment account and that the amounts re- 
corded in this account with respect to each property acquisition shall be 
disposed of, written off, or provision made for amortization, is valid, p. 156. 


Accounting, § 6 — Uniform system of accounts — Prospective operation. 
3. There is no requirement that a newly imposed uniform system of ac- 
counts be applied only prospectively; that is, to show the original cost of 
property when first devoted to public use after the date of the Commis- 
sion’s order setting up the uniform system of accounts, as such requirement 
would defeat the major purpose of the accounting order, p. 158. 
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Accounting, § 1.1 — Uniform system of accounts — Constitutional rights. 
4. The requirement imposed by a Commission order setting up a unifor 
system of accounts that utilities separate on their books original cost fro 
book or acquisition cost does not change any element of value or take an 
of the property of the utility in violation of its rights under either the Con 
stitution of the commonwealth or the Constitution of the United States 


p. 158. 


Accounting, § 6 — Nature of order prescribing system of accounting. 


5. An order of the Commission prescribing a uniform system of account 
is not a rate proceeding and involves no findings as to value, p. 158. 


By Ruopes, PJ.: This is an appeal 
by the Scranton-Spring Brook Water 
Service Company from the order of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion entered January 5, 1948, 72 PUR 
NS 69. The order prescribes a Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Water 
Utilities having annual operating reve- 
nues in excess of $100,000, and di- 
rects all such utilities, including appel- 
lant, to keep their accounts in accord- 
ance with such uniform system. 

The Uniform System of Accounts 
here in question was established by the 
Commission under the statutory au- 
thority given in §§ 501 and 502 of the 
Public Utility Law of May 28, 1937, 
P.L. 1053, 66 PS §§ 1211, 1212. Sec- 
tion 501 provides: “The Commission 
may, after reasonable notice and hear- 
ing, establish systems of accounts (in- 
cluding cost finding procedures) - to 
be kept by public utilities, or may 
classify public utilities and establish 
a system of accounts for each class, 
and prescribe the manner and form in 
which such accounts shall be kept. 
Every public utility shall establish 
such systems of accounting, and shall 
keep such accounts in the manner and 
form required by the Commission. The 
accounting system of any public utility 
also subject to the jurisdiction of a 
Federal regulatory body shall corre- 
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spond, as far as practicable, to thé 
system prescribed by such Federa 
regulatory body: Provided, That the 
Commission may require any such pub 
lic utility to keep and maintain supple 
mental or additional accounts to thos¢ 
required by any such regulatory body.’ 
Section 502 reads: “The Commissio 

may require any public utility to estab 
lish, provide, and maintain as a part 
of its system of accounts, continuing 
property records, including a list o 
inventory of all the units of tangible 
property used or useful in the publiqg’* 
service, showing the current locatio 

of such property units by definite ref 
erence to the specific land parcels upo 

which such units are located or stored 

and the Commission may require any 
public utility to keep accounts and rec 
ords in such manner as to show, cur- 
rently, the original cost of such prop 
erty when first devoted to the public 
service, and the reserve accumulated 
to provide for the depreciation there- 
of.” 

The order of the Commission set- 
ting up the new system of accounts for 
the larger water utilities recites in de- 
tail the reasons for the change. Prior 
to January 1, 1948, water utilities 
were required to account for water sup- 
ply plant and facilities on the basis 
of cost to the present owner or book 
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pst. This method of accounting was 
eficient in failing to disclose one of 
e elements of fair value, original 
st, or cost to the owner first devot- 
ig the property to public service. The 
ommission’s experience showed that 
most cases involving water utilities 
riginal cost data was entirely lacking 
we to the age of such companies or 
» their manner of keeping accounts. 
{any utilities adjusted their plant ac- 
punts to reflect reproduction cost. 
Inder these circumstances, the ascer- 

hinment of original cost by the Com- 
Prission itself in a given rate proceed- 

g was impractical. Accordingly, the 
Iniform System of Accounts was pre- 
cribed with a view to making original 
ost data readily available. The new 
ystem also provided for continuing 
ost inventory of plant acquisitions as 
ade. 

The initial draft of the new system of 
accounts relating to water utilities hav- 
ing annual operating revenues in ex- 
ress of $100,000 was completed in 
anuary, 1946, and served upon all 
such utilities. This initial draft pro- 
vided that the original cost of the util- 
ity plant and facilities would be ob- 
tained by analysis of construction rec- 
ords. Representatives of the water 
supply industry claimed that data as 
to construction costs was largely non- 
existent as many companies had been in 
operation for decades, and as little 
importance had been attached to prop- 
ér accounting methods in the early 
years. The Commission recognized 
the merits of this contention, and in 
the second draft of its new system of 
accounting for large water utilities it 
made the following provision: 

“In recognition of the history of 
water utility plant, it will be consid- 
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ered that book costs of plant, as of 
the date of reclassification of plant ac- 
count, are representative of the original 
cost thereof, after adjustments shall 
have been made to such book costs 
for increases or decreases in plant ac- 
count of the accounting utility and its 
predecessors which resulted from the 
recording of appraised values, from the 
acquisition of plant by purchase, merg- 
er, consolidation, etc., or from account- 
ing errors, due consideration being 
given to recorded retirements, if any, 
of the gross amounts classifiable in 
Account 100-5, Utility Plant Acquisi- 
tion Adjustments and Account 107, 
Utility Plant Adjustments. -" 

The second and final draft of the 
proposed new accounting system was 
served upon all water utilities subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission 
and affected thereby on December 3, 
1946. Hearings were held in July 
and September of 1947 and briefs 
filed. Scranton-Spring Brook Water 
Service Company asserted that the new 
regulations would adversely affect it. 
The new accounting rules were made 
effective as of January 1, 1948, by the 
Commission’s final order of January 
5, 1948, 72 PUR NS 69, from which 
order Scranton-Spring Brook Water 
Service Company appeals. 

The Commission has prescribed new 
uniform systems of accounts for the 
larger gas, electric, and telephone utili- 
ties, containing substantially similar 
provisions and requiring the account- 
ing systems of these utilities to reflect 
original cost. It does not appear that 
any appeal has been taken concerning 
these orders of the Commission. Of 
the water companies affected, Scran- 
ton-Spring Brook has appealed, but it 
has not appealed from the Commis- 
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sion’s order setting up similar account- 
ing requirements for artificial gas pro- 
ducers, in which enterprise it is like- 
wise engaged. 

The Uniform System of Accounts 
in question, in Account 100-1 
(Utility Plant in Service), pro- 
vides for the inclusion of the balance 
showing the original cost of the utili- 
ty plant in service. Intermediate Ac- 
counts 100-2 to 100-4 cover the 
original cost of plant leased to others, 
construction work in progress, and 
plant held for future use. Account 
100-5, known as the Acquisition Ad- 
justments Account, shall include “the 
difference between (a) the arm’s- 
length cost of utility plant acquired 
by purchase, merger, consolidation, 
liquidation, or otherwise and (b) the 
original cost, estimated if not known, 
of such property, less the amount or 
amounts which may be credited to the 
depreciation and amortization reserves 
of the accounting utility at the time of 
acquisition with respect to such prop- 
erty.” Appellant especially objects to 
paragraph C. of Account 100-5 which 
reads in full as follows: “C. The 
amounts recorded in this account with 
respect to each property acquisition, 
shall be depreciated, amortized, or 
otherwise disposed of as the Commis- 
sion may approve or direct.” 

It appears from the record that the 
actual arm’s-length cost of acquiring 
the various properties, now constitut- 
ing appellant, by merger and reissu- 
ance of securities, was $51,692,982.94, 
or, for present purposes, approxi- 
mately $52,000,000. It is estimated 
that of this $52,000,000 the sum of 
$33,779,000 would represent original 


costs of such property when first dell 
voted to the public service, and $18, 
221,000 would represent the difference 


between arms’s-length cost and origidl 


nal cost, which would be recorded un 
der Account 100-5. Appellant con 
tends that the new system of account? 
ing violates the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Art 
I, §§ 1, 9, 10, Art XVI, § 10), ag 
applied to it, because, under this sys 
tem, “Appellant is compelled to write 
off about $18,221,000 of said (the ac 
tual) cost from its plant account andj 
to amortize or otherwise dispose of 
said $18,221,000 as the Commissio 
directs.” 
[1] The general power of state andi’ 
Federal Commissions to prescribe rea- 
sonable uniform systems of accounting 
for utilities subject to their jurisdic- 
tion is clear. Northwestern Electriciy 


Co. v. Federal Power Commission] 


(1942) 125 F2d 882, 43 PUR NS 
140, affirmed (1944) 321 US 119, 
88 L ed 596, 52 PUR NS 86, 64S Ct 
451; Kansas City S. R. Co. v. United 
States (1913) 231 US 423, 58 L ed 
296, 34 S Ct 125; Norfolk & W. R. 
Co. v. United States (1932) 287 US 
134, 77 L ed 218, 53 S Ct 52; Ameri- 
can Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. United 
States (1936) 299 US 232, 81 L ed 
142, 16 PUR NS 225, 57 S Ct 170. 
The Uniform System of Accounts, re- 
quiring the utility to have available 
original cost figures, prescribed by the 
Pennsylvania Commission and _ the 
basis of the present appeal, is similar 
to and based upon previous state and 
Federal regulation.’ 

[2] In American Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. v. United States, supra, the Uni- 





1See: A Case Study in the Relationship 
of Law and Accounting: Uniform Accounts 
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100.5 and 107, by Homer Kripke, 57 Harv. 
L. Rev. 433-478, 693-727. 
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iorm System of Accounts prescribed by 

e Federal Communications Commis- 
gion for telephone companies under its 
jurisdiction, as here, required that the 
lifference between original cost of the 
property, when first dedicated to public 
pse, and the book or present cost be 
gested in an acquisition adjustment 
geccount. It was further provided that 
aa ‘the amounts recorded in this ac- 
ount (i. e. 100.4) with respect to 
ch property acquisition shall be dis- 
osed of, written off, or provision shall 
be made for the amortization thereof 
fan such manner as this Commission 
ay direct.’” (16 PUR NS at p. 229.) 
In that case the Federal Communica- 
mions Commission “stipulated” that 
“amounts included in [acquisition 
adjustment] Account 100.4 that are 
deemed, after a fair consideration of 
all the circumstances, to represent an 
investment which the accounting com- 
pany has made in assets of continuing 
value will be retained in that account 
until such assets cease to exist or are 
retired ; and, in accordance with para- 
graph (C) of Account 100.4, provi- 
sion will be made for their amortiza- 
tion.””” (16 PUR NS at p. 231.) 
In upholding the validity of such Uni- 
form System of Accounts, including 
the write-off provision, Mr. Justice 
Cardozo said, at p. 230 of 16 PUR 
NS: “The Commission is not under 
a duty to write off the whole or any 
part of the balance in 100.4, if the dif- 
ference between original and present 
cost is a true increment of value. On 
the contrary, only such amount will 
be written off as appears, upon an ap- 
plication for appropriate directions, to 
be a fictitious or paper increment. 
This is made clear, if it might other- 
wise be doubtful, by administrative 
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construction. The case in that 
respect is sharply distinguished from 
New York Edison Co. v. Maltbie 
(1935) 244 App Div 685, 9 PUR NS 
155, 281 NYSupp 233; (1936) 271 
NY 103, 15 PUR NS 143, 2 NE2d 
277, where under rules prescribed by 
the Public Service Commission of New 
York, there was an inflexible require- 
ment that an account similar in some 
aspects to 100.4 be written off in its 
entirety out of surplus, whether the 
value there recorded was genuine or 
false. The administrative construction 
now affixed to the contested order de- 
vitalizes the objection that difference 
between present value and original 
cost is withdrawn from recognition as 
a legitimate investment.” Further- 
more, it is clear from the opinion in 
United States v. New York Teleph. 
Co. (1946) 326 US 638, 652-654, 
90 L ed 371, 380-381, 62 PUR NS 
65, 66 S Ct 393, that the validity of 
the order of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission installing the Uni- 
for System of Accounts, including the 
possible write-off provision found in 
Par (C) of Account 100.4, was not de- 
pendent upon the “stipulation” by the 
Commission in American Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. v. United States, supra. The 
decisions in American Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. v. United States, supra, and Unit- 
ed States v. New York Teleph. Co. 
supra, fully sustain the power of 
the Commission in the present case 
to order the appellant and other 
utilities subject to its jurisdiction 
to keep uniform accounts as di- 
rected in the order. We are not now 
concerned with the power of the Com- 
mission to require the utility to write 
off any part of the amounts recorded 
in Account 100.5. In the event that 
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any write-off orders are made in the 
future, this appellant, or any other 
utility affected, will have ample oppor- 
tunity to question such orders. 

[3] There is no merit in appellant’s 
contention that the new system of ac- 
counts can be applied only “prospec- 
tively,” that is, to show the original 
cost of property first devoted to pub- 
lic use after the date of the Commis- 
sion’s accounting order. Such appli- 
cation would defeat the major purpose 
of the accounting order. 

[4,5] The Commission’s account- 
ing order does not impair the credit of 
the utility or affect the value of its 
stock. The Uniform System of Ac- 
counts takes into consideration and dis- 
closes proper elements of value. The 


requirement that the utility separate on 
its books original cost from book or 
acquisition cest does not change any 


element of value or take any of the 
property of the utility in violation of 
its rights under either the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
or the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Appellant’s argument that the Com- 
mission approved a valuation on its 
property of $52,000,000 in 1928, and 
cannot now reduce such valuation to 
an original cost basis, is fallacious. 
This argument assumes the present 
order of the Commission is more than 
an accounting order, and that the utili- 
ty is being compelled to write off part 
of its cost. The present order of the 
Commission is one prescribing a sys- 
tem of accounts. It is not a rate pro- 
ceeding, and involves no findings as 
to value. 

Appellant’s witness before the Com- 
mission estimated that it would cost 
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appellant $228,694 to comply with the 
Commission’s order even under the 
short “ceiling approach” to original 
cost provided for in the Commission’s 
second draft of the new uniform sys 
tem. The Commission stated it believed 
the cost to appellant of installing the 
new system would be “substantially 
less than its estimate.” Appellant 
has not shown that the cost would 
be arbitrary or unreasonable under 
the circumstances, and we find no 
merit in this objection to the order. 
Cf. American Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. 
United States, supra. 

We have said recently that original 
cost of construction is a proper factor 
to be considered by the Commission 
in arriving at a fair value of the prop- 
erty of a utility for rate-making pur- 
poses. Equitable Gas Co. v. Pub- 
lic Utility Commission (1947) 160 Pa 
Super Ct 458, 463-465, 68 PUR NS 
65, 51 A2d 497. We have no doubt 
that the term “original cost” or “orig- 
inal cost of construction” as here used 
is equivalent to “the original cost of 
such property when first devoted to the 
public service” under § 502, and that 
original cost does not mean cost to 
the present owner as appellant con- 
tends. In § 310 (a) of the Public 
Utility Law of 1937, 66 PS § 1150 
(a), reference is made to original cost 
of the physical property of the utility 
when first devoted to public use. The 
Public Service Law of July 26, 1913, 
P.L. 1374, § 20 (a), in defining the 
elements of fair value, included “the 
original cost of construction” of the 
company’s property, and such original 
cost did not include increase in market 
value due to merger, sale, or consoli- 
dation. Cf. Beaver Valley Water Co. 
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aay. Public Service Commission (1921) 
@a/6 Pa Super Ct 255, 259. Under ap- 
Mpellant’s view, original cost would be 
‘synonymous with book cost or cost 


to the present owner. 


Of course this 
is not necessarily true. 

The order of the Commission is af- 
firmed, at appellant’s cost. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


A. C. Company et al. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


D.P.U. 8672 
July 28, 1949 


P ETITION of telephone subscriber to compel restoration of serv- 


ice; dismissed. 


Service, § 134 — Denial for unlawful use — Effect of police notification — Tele- 


phones. 


1. A telephone company is not required to inquire into the motives activat- 
ing the police when it receives a notice of the unlawful use of a telephone 
and may, under its filed tariff, discontinue service in reliance on such notice, 


p. 160. 


Commissions, § 16 — Relationship with law enforcement authority. 
2. The Commission is not an agency to review decisions made by law en- 
forcement agencies in regard to the unlawful use of a telephone, p. 160. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance of telephone service for gambling — Reasonable- 


ness of company regulation. 


3. A tariff provision of a telephone company permitting it to discontinue 
service whenever a law enforcement agency acting within its jurisdiction 
advises that such service is being used, or will be used, in violation of law 


is reasonable, p. 160. 


APPEARANCES: James H. Vahey, 
for petitioner; John Clark Kane, for 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; Andrew J. Gorey, 
Secretary to Boston Police Commis- 
sioner. 


By the DEPARTMENT: This is a 
petition entertained by the Department 
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under G.L. Chap 166, § 14 and G.L. 
Chap 159, § 16, by a former subscrib- 
er to telephone service to compel the 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to render service to it. 
See New England Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. v. Department of Public Utilities, 
262 Mass 137, PUR1928B 396, 159 
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NE 743. The facts as appeared at the 
hearing are undisputed. 

On September 18, 1948, an agent 
of the telephone company found upon 
a visit to complainant’s premises that 
certain apparatus not furnished by the 
telephone company was connected to its 
lines. Its tariff item on file provided 
that: 

“D. Customers shall not use or per- 
mit to be used, in connection with the 
equipment or facilities furnished by the 
telephone company, any electrical or 
mechanical apparatus or device, other 
than that furnished or approved by the 
telephone company, nor permit the at- 
tachment of any advertising devices. 
In case any instrument, apparatus or 
device of any kind other than that fur- 
nished or approved by the telephone 
company is attached to or used in con- 
nection with any part of the telephone 
company’s property the telephone com- 
pany shall have the right to remove 
such instrument, apparatus, or device, 
or to suspend the service so long as 
such instrument, apparatus, or device 
is so attached or used, or to terminate 
the service.” 

Acting under this tariff provision, 
the telephone company terminated its 
service to the complainant. There- 
after, complainant applied to the tele- 
phone company for resumption of serv- 
ice. This was refused, because the 
commissioner of police of the city of 
Boston had advised the telephone com- 
pany that such service would be used 
in violation of law. The filed tariff of 
the telephone company also provides 
that: “The service is furnished sub- 
ject to the condition that it will not be 
used for an unlawful purpose. Serv- 


ice will not be furnished if any la 

enforcement agency, acting within itg 
jurisdiction, advises that such servicg 
is being used or will be used in viola 
tion of law. If the telephone company 
receives other evidence that such sery 
ice is being or will be used, it wil 
either discontinue or deny the servicg 
or refer the matter to the appropriate 
law enforcement agency.” 

[1-3] Under the familiar rules 
governing our decisions in matters of 
this nature, we will not inquire into 
the motives activating the police. The 
Department is not an agency to review 
decisions made by the law enforcement 
agencies. Rodman v. New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1945) 61 PUR 
NS 242; Carrozza v. New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1945) 61 PUR 
NS 249; McCabe v. New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. D.P.U. 8616. 
The tariff provision is a reasonablef 
regulation, and we cannot say that the 
telephone company is unreasonably re- 
fusing to furnish service to complain- 
ant on the facts here before us. Part- 
noy v. Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. 
(Mo 1947) 70 PUR NS 134; Ganekj 
v. New Jersey Bell Teleph. Co. (NJ 
1944) 57 PUR NS 146; Shillitani v. 
Valentine (1947) 296 NY 161, 67 
PUR NS 150, 71 NE2d 450; Hager- 
ty v. Southern Bell Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. (1940) 145 Fla 51, 37 PUR NS 
29, 199 So 570. 

For the foregoing reasons, after due 
notice, public hearing and considera- 
tion, it is 

Ordered: 


That the complaint of 
A. C. Company and Daily Sports Di- 
gest be dismissed. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities ; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Armstrong Cork Ad Tells Story 
Of “How Electricity Is Made” 


T= Armstrong Cork Company is carrying 
an advertisement in the September 24th is- 
sue of Saturday Evening Post entitled “How 
Electricity is Made.” Prepared in cooperation 
with the Edison Electric Institute, the presen- 
tation tells briefly the story of how a modern 
power plant turns coal into steam and steam 
into electricity. A cutaway view of a typical 
power plant and accompanying diagram illus- 
trating the progressive steps in the transforma- 
tion take readers behind the scenes to see how 
it’s done. 

Offered free te members of the power in- 
dustry and readers of the advertisement are 
21-in. by 22-in. full-color enlargements of the 
cutaway view and explanatory diagram of a 
modern power plant. The enlargements are 
suitable for framing and may be used by the 
industry in training personnel and as an expla- 
nation to visitors of how a power plant oper- 
ates. The enlargements can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


Sylvania Elec. Names Goddard 
Manager of Utility Sales 


c ARLES H. Gopparp has been appointed 
manager of utility sales for Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., it was announced recently 
by B. K. Wickstrum, general sales manager. 
In his new assignment, he will be in charge of 
sales of all lighting equipment to municipalities, 
railroads and other transportation companies, 
central station sales and large utility accounts. 

Mr. Goddard joined Sylvania Electric in 1944 
as merchandise manager of the fluore escent fix- 
ture division and prior to that was vice presi- 


dent of the Pittsburgh Reflector Company, 
with which he was associated for fourteen 
years. A graduate of Ohio University, he 
started in the lighting business with the Co- 
lumbus Railway Power and Lighting Company 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Goddard assumes the presidency of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society in October 
of this year, having been a member of the 
executive council committee of the organiza- 
tion for several years. 


166th BRW Outdoor Boiler Unit 
Goes Into Operation 


Ts 166th outdoor boiler unit designed and 
built by the Babcock and Wilcox Com- 
pany, has gone into operation with the firing 
of the last of seven new Radiant type boilers 
installed at the Redondo Beach (Calif.) steam 
station of the Southern California Edison 
Company, Babcock and Wilcox officials an- 
nounced recently. The seven boilers at the 
$38,000,000 plant will supply steam to four main 
steam turbine generators, each developing 
66,000 kw, and two 6,000 kw auxiliary units. 
Each boiler, designed for 1,000 psi working 
pressure, has a maximum steam output of 
440,000 pounds per hour operating at 875 psi 
and 900F total temperature at the superheater 
outlet. The boilers are equipped with super- 
heaters, air heaters, economizers, and shell type 
attemperators. Automatic sequential soot blow- 
ers are installed in each unit to minimize de- 
posits on boiler superheater and economizer 
surfaces. Automatic steam blowers in the air 
heaters remove soot from the heater plates. 
The boilers are designed for firing by oil 
or natural gas. Intermediate tanks for oil have 
been eliminated by pumping this fuel directly 
from two storage tanks, each of 100,000 bar- 














We wish to announce that 


MR. J. D. WHITTEMORE 
(formerly Vice President of The Chase National Bank) 


has become associated with us in charge of our 


Public Utilities Department 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


September 19, 1949 


= 
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Penn-Union manufactures 
the COMPLETE line 
of Conductor Fittings 


You'll find that Penn-Union offers all the 
good types of terminals, in a complete range 
of sizes: Solderless lugs to grip the conductor 
by Bolt, Screw, Post-and-Nut, or Multi-Slit 
Tapered Sleeve; Vi-tite, E-Z, clamp type, 
shrink fit, etc., etc. Soldering lugs and sheet 
metal terminals in wide variety. 


#,. 


Also Tee Connectors; Cable Taps; Straight, 
Parallel, Elbow and Cross Connectors; Bus 
Supports, Clamps, Spacers; Grounding 
Clamps; Service Connectors, etc. Penn-Union 
connectors are the choice of leading utilsties 
—because every fitting is mechanically and 
electrically dependable. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Sold by Leading Wholeselers 


PENN-UNION 
ERIE, PA. 


PENN-UNION. 


CONOUCTOR ee ee oe ee 


SEPT. 29, 1949 





rels capacity, through heaters to the boile 
Automatic controls are provided to supply 
in accordance with load demands, to cont 
the recirculation of oil to the storage 
and to regulate the flow of steam for heatj 
the oil. 


Fibron Tubing Replaces Cond 
On Cable Riser Poles 


| ee © size flexible plastic tubing, to repla 
the fiber conduit and fiber and steel elbo 
formerly used on cable riser poles, is now bei 
supplied by the Irvington Varnish and Insul 
tor Company, Irvington 11, New Jersey. 
This new tubing is used’ to cover the cab 
at the bend from the U duct on the riser 


covers all the exposed cable and projects a 
six inches inside each duct. The duct ends 
then quickly sealed by tape and compound 
prevent entrance of water or moisture. Becay 
of the flexibility of the Irvington tubing, i 
stallation is quick and simple. 

The use of plastic tubing for this type 
utility installation, it is claimed, is effecting s 
stantial overall economies in both materialsé@ 
in installation costs. The Irvington tubing 
been specially compounded for resistance | 
corrosive elements in the atmosphere, and 
ture. It maintains full dielectric strength 2 
flexibility despite exposure to temperature ¢ 
tremes. It is available in various sizes and 
thicknesses as required, dependent upon natu 
of application, and may be obtained cut to r 
quired length. 


Movable Steel Shelving 
Assembled Without Tools 


A style, super strength, higher efficienc 
easy to assemble line of iron-grip ste 
shelving is announced by Equipto, Division a 
Aurora Equipment Company, Aurora, IlIlinoi 
It is designed to carry maximum weight load 

A special iron-grip stud, exclusive wi 
Equipto, saves 60 per cent of assembly tim 
The stud slips into a hole in the shelf and int 
a keyhole in the upright. The shelf is presse 
down and the assembly is complete. For speed 
adjustment, shelves are instantly movable. A 
parts are 100 per cent adjustable from fror 
of unit. a 

This Equipto iron-grip construction is avail 
able in open and closed shelving, parts bin: 
and counters, competitively priced. 


Whittemore to Head Lehman’ 
Public Utilities Dept. 


[= MAN BroTuERs has announced that J. U 


The Chase National Bank, public utilities de 
partment, has become associated with thei 
firm as head of its public utilities department 

Mr. Whittmore, a graduate engineer of th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ha' 
been active in the public utilities field during 
his entire business career. He has been as 
sociated with various public utility companit 
such as Rochester Gas & Electric Company 


Mention the FortNiGHTtLy—I/t identifies your inquiry 
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|] There’s a new look in heavy duty trucks... all-new 
3 “H”’ line GMCs. These great new trucks, in weight 
ratings from 19,000 to more than 90,000 pounds, 
pace the entire heavy duty field in styling that adds 
to the prestige of your business. And they pace the 
| field in design and engineering that give you better 
performance, lower operating costs, longer life. 


Four new gasoline engines offer greatly increased 
power, in addition to traditional GMC extra value 
.. . famous four- and six-cylinder GM 2-cycle 
| Diesels have higher compression for even greater 
| agility and economy. New, stiffer, straight side rail 


le frames, new wide-track axles, new broad-beam, 


| extra comfort cabs . . . new features by the score 
make all-new GMC ‘“H”’ models best for all 
¥ heavy public utility transport. Let your near- 
] est GMC headquarters give you complete details. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS 


GMC 


GASOLRMSE « OHESEL 


TREC 





THE INDUSTRY’S ONLY 
BUMPER-BUILT 
FRONT END 


Typical of GMC “H"™ line ruggedness are 
angle-braced, frame-mounted radiator grilles 
with top and sides of spring steel bumper 
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Niagara Hudson Power Company, Gardner 
Electric Light Company, Monongahela West 
Penn Power Company, Mohawk Hudson 
Power Corporation, New York Power & Light 
Company, Utica Gas & Electric Company, and 
Syracuse Lighting Company. 


Allis-Chalmers Announces 
Ruptair Replacement Unit 


| ery ng eee: is made by Allis-Chalmers 
of the Ruptair replacement unit which is 
specially adapted for replacing obsolete oil cir- 
cuit breakers of insufficient interrupting capac- 
ity in older distribution substations. The unit 
affords utilities and industries the opportunity 
to increase the interrupting capacity of their 
switching equipment without discarding equip- 
ment of existing installations. 

The unit consists of a sturdy steel framework 
and a removable element. The framework re- 
sembles that of the company’s‘ vertical-lift 
metal-clad switchgear unit except that the front 
panel, the top plate, and the bus, current trans- 
former and pothead compartments are elimi- 
nated. One side-plate of the unit is welded to 
the framework and the other is bolted on 

Complete dimensions and ratings of the 
Ruptair replacement unit, together with a de- 
scription of a typical installation, are contained 
in a new bulletin, 18B7094, copies of which are 
available upon request from Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, 965 S. 70th street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“New Weatherproof Bell” 


“T= Autocall Company, Shelby, Ohio, an- 
nounce the development of a new weather- 
proof alarm bell for either single-stroke or vi- 
brating operation. This new bell, which is fully 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Factory Mutuals, was designed to meet the 
need for a heavy- -duty bell capable of standing 
up under years of service with an absolute min- 
imum of maintenance. 

For further information on the new Auto- 
call weatherproof bells or other signalling de- 
vices write: The Autocall Company, Shelby, 
Ohio. 


New Cochrane Catalog 


NEW 24-page publication on the Cochrane 
C-B system of condensate drainage con- 
trol comprises 6 pages of a technical discussion 
of this unique system of high pressure, high 
temperature condensate return, followed by 
specifications of the two types of C-B unit, 
after which are detailed fifty-seven case his- 
tories and testimonials including photographs, 
flow diagrams and details of installation, all 
representing savings in fuel, increased produc- 
tion, more uniform quality, and reduction in 
maintenance and repair costs. A survey form 
included has provision for sketch as well as 
details of condensate removal problem. 
Publication No. 3250 is issued by Cochrane 
Corporation, 17th street and Allegheny ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. In Canada, address 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., 212 
King street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


H. C. Erhard to Head New 
Perfection Division 
perersee Stove Company’s new Oriole and 


Acorn gas range divisions will have as sales 9 
manager Herbert C. Erhard, who was associ- 


ated for more than 25 years with Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, Baltimore, Md., for- 
mer manufacturers of the Acorn and Oriole 
lines. 


Appointment of Mr. Erhard as sales man- § 


ager of the Acorn and Oriole divisions was an- 
nounced by C. H. Foulds, Perfection’s vice 


president in charge of sales. Since the first of | 


the year, Mr. Erhard has been sales manager 


of the Anderson Stove Company, Anderson, § 


Ind. 


Pennsylvania Transformer 
Elects New Officers 


A’ a recent meeting of the directors of Penn- 

sylvania Transformer Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Samuel Horelick, who 
for the past 20 years has been president of the 


company, was elected to the newly created po- | 


sition of chairman of the board. 


W. E. Kerr was elected president. Mr. Kerr } 


has been vice president and treasurer of the 
company since it was organized by him and 
Mr. Horelick in February, 1929. 

W. R. Swoish, sales manager, was elected 
vice president. ‘Mr. 
sales manager. 

_ Samuel Dickson was elected treasurer and 

*, W. Dierker, assistant treasurer. 

slice A. M. Slater is secretary. 


Ebasco Opens a Chicago Office 


be ASCO SERVICES INCORPORATED opened a Chi- 


cago office recently at 209 South La Salle 


street according to an announcement by T. C. 
Wescott, President. 

The new Chicago office, according to Mr. 
Wescott, has been set up for the purpose of 
bringing about a closer relationship with the 
Ebasco staff and its clients in the Western and 
Mid-Western areas. It will be managed by 
Rolland H. Bradford, a native of ‘Missouri, 
who has spent more than twenty years with the 
Ebasco organization and its affiliates. 


IBM Appointments 


genet ee BusINess MACHINES Corpo- 
ration has announced the appointment of T. 
Vincent Learson as sales manager of the Elec- 
tric Accounting Machine Division. He was pre- 
viously district manager at Detroit. 

He succeeds Gordon P. Lovell, who has 
been appointed dean of the IBM School at 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Announcement was also made of the ap- 
pointment of Oliver Walker as assistant Elec- 
tric Accounting Machine manager in the New 
York sales office. 

The appointment of Paul F. Steinkuller as 
assistant IBM manager of customer engineer- 
ing with headquarters in New York was also 
announced, 
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What we really make is Time 





It is faster to 


Hane A WALL 


than to 


PILE IT UP 


LITTLE blocks, say 2°x4"x8 don’t pile up very fast. 

We hang walls up in sizable panels. 

And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson’s real product is time. 

We make walls that are hung in place. We 
make them complete with insulation when the 
panels are delivered. We engineer them piece by 
piece in advance at the factory. We put expert 
crews on the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 























Point is, we integrate the right materials with 
exclusive designs and processes of manufacture, 
round them out with fast engineering for each 
individual job, install them with experienced 
crews, and deliver the thing that is most vital of 


all vital things today: speed. 


We save days and weeks in finishing a build- 
ing for use, because years have been put into the 


development of these unique skills. 


Quick is the word we practice. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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B oost your employee-par- 


ticipation in the Payroll 
Savings Plan and you boost 
your production! 

You are skeptical? Then 
consider this logic: The 
more U. S. Savings Bonds 
an employee holds, the 
more secure he feels—the 
more contented he is with 
his job. Results? Less absen- 
teeism, less labor turnover, 
fewer accidents. End re- 
sult: increased production. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciati: 











IT’S EASY TO BOOST 
PARTICIPATION 


1. See that a top manage- 
ment man sponsors the 


Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the 
employee organizations in 
promoting it. 

3. Adequately use posters 
and leaflets, run stories and 
editorials in company pub- 
lications to inform employ- 
ees of the Plan’s benefits. 


the 






a 


4. Make a person-to-person 
canvass, once a year, to sign 
up participants. 

Experience of more than 
20,000 large companies in- 
dicates that 50% of your 
employees can be persuad- 
ed to join — without high- 
pressure selling. Get in 
touch with your State Di- 
rector, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Savings Bond 
Division. He is listed in 
your phone book. 


bs lieesti, 





Pp 


of this message by 


Pusiic UTILITIEs ForRTNIGHTLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 


Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Kinnear Rolling Fire Doors 


u Doors cut off drafts... defy flames 


Famous “Akbar 
block spread of fire at all openings 


b4eg AF WA 
These fireproof all-steel doors do a 
thorough job of blocking off flame 
spreading drafts. 

YOU'RE SAFER with the automatic 
fire protection of “Akbar” Rolling 
Fire Doors! Fireproof all-steel doors 
are out of the way, overhead, when 
not in use. But when fire threatens, 
they promptly seal off doorways, 
windows and corridors. 

Positive enclosure is certain be- 
cause the doors are pushed downward 
automatically, by strong auxiliary 
springs. A special safety device con- 
trols their downward speed, guard- 
ing against personal injury and re- 
ducing impact force on the floor. 

For emergency exit, the doors can 
be raised after automatic closure. 
They will then close again, quickly 
and automatically. 

Tested and labeled by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Inc., Akbar Fire 
Doors often save enough in reducing 
insurance rates to pay for themselves 
in two or three years. Built to fit door- 
ways, windows and other openings 
of any size, they can be equipped to 
fit regular, daily service use, with or 
without motor operation. For service 
use only, standard ‘“‘non-labeled”’ 
Kinnear Rolling Doors are preferred. 
Write for details. 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 

Factories: 2060-80 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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It cuts down your overhead 
when your “OVERHEAD” cuts up! 


OVERHEAD MAINTENANCE headaches are 
headed off when you have the right trucks 
for the job. You have, when you have Inter- 
nationals working for you. 


Just look at the three ways these hard- 
workers help you: 


1. They’re right for the job! 

There’s an International Truck that’s right 
for any kind of utility job. There are 22 basic 
International Truck models, 1,000 different 
truck combinations. Gross weight ratings 
range from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 


2. They’re rugged! 

You’ll be mighty thankful for the extra 
heavy-duty design and construction of In- 
ternational Trucks. And you'll be mighty 
glad that their engines have all that power. 


3. They have a service set-up to shorten “lay-up.” 
International’s service organization backs 
you up! 4,700 Dealers and company-owned 
Branches have the parts, the tools, the me- 
chanics to keep your trucks as hale and 
hearty as the day they rolled off the assem- 
bly line. 


Whenever you need trucks remember 
this: International offers you a complete 
truck line, completely dependable, backed 
by America’s most complete exclusive truck 
service organization. For details, get in touch 
with your nearest International Dealer or 


Branch. 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars” 
NBC, Sunday afternoons 


Other International Harvester Products 
Farmall Tractors and Machines 
Industrial Power . . . Refrigeration 


INTERNATIONAL“ TRUC 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ° 


CHICAGO 
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FISCAL 
PROGRAM 


This is strictly 
your problem ... but this needn’t be! 


® You wouldn’t call on a bank to engineer a new power sys- 
tem. But if you have a new fiscal program to “engineer” — or any 
financial problem to solve—that’s a different story. 

One entire department of the Irving Trust Company, for in- 
stance, specializes exclusively in public utilities. Here you can 
discuss your business with understanding men who combine 
financial “know-how” with an intimate working knowledge of 
the industry itself. 

If you would like to know more about our Public Utility 
Department, why not give us the opportunity to tell you? 


Tom P. WatKer—Vice President in charge 


/ 


CAEL 


ONE WALL STREET . NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


IRVISG GRUsT 


Capital Funds over $117,000,000 Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 


WituiaM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE NEW EX [DE-MANCHEX BA [TERY 


‘ PERFORMANCE ae ECONOMY 


POWER.. 


for Central Station Service 


An important feature of the ne 
Exide-Manchex Battery is the 
famous manchester positive plat 
with its unique lead button cor 
struction. The buttons, rolled: 
strips of corrugated lead, arg) 
pressed into holes of the lead 
antimony grid. Forming actiofy 
expands the buttons and loc 
them securely in place. Only 
comparatively small portion a 
the total lead is formed initiall 
into active material... the re 
mainder is available for gradual 
conversion in service. 





Negative plates, separators and 
other elements are designed t 
match the long life and efficiency 
of the positive plates. All combine 
to provide a battery of excep 
tional power and _ long-lasting 
trouble-free performance. 


Use Exide-Manchex Batteries fo 
switchgear and control bus opera 
tion, emergency light and power, 
and other storage battery services. 
It will provide up to 100% more 


capacity in the same given space. 


1888 
DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS 
1949 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


BATTERIES caper. Sees 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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CLEN ann 


: THE BABY DIGGER 
Wfodlel 92 


SMALL—COMPACT—FAST—STURDY TRENCHER ro THE FACTORY 


WITH TRENCH CAPACITIES OF 10° TO 20” WIDE, 0’ TO 5‘ DEEP 


tite CLEVEL A ea oRER co. 


CLEVELAR 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


© This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » 





Tae American Appraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
aad other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing — Inspections — Research — Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 








Jord, Bacon & Davis 
VAs en* ND oon esse" 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 








GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Electric, Gas Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports 
Designs and Construction Reading e@ New York @ Houston Personnel Relations 
Inspections and Surveys Original Coste Accounting 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia © Washington Accident Prevention 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Designs Management 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knoxville Philadelphia San Francisco 








—— HENKELS & McCOY —— 


Electric & Telephone Line Construction Company 








“OVERHEAD GHDERCROUND Cee ee eee rmurnGah, ODSTROt 
CHEMICAL OONTRO 

CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE PHILADELPHIA TREB TRIMMING 
BALL FIELD LIGHTING Wilmington, Del. « Portland, Me. e Altoona, Pa. GAS AND OIL LINES 











NOW WORKING IN FOURTEEN STATES 




















HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 





f? : oe 
CPO OCAMMOF: 


CONSTRUCTORS 











WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Asseciated 
Management Consultants 


Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 





















LOEB AND EAMES 


Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 


Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 
N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


a 
120 Broadway New York & 

















Pioneer Service _ cea Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 








231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 


DESIGNING * ENGINEERING *¢ CONSTRUCTION 
PIPING *¢ EQUIPMENT ¢ SURVEYS ¢ PLANS 


ete Plants Additions or Installations oat : BEE. 2 
sred to more profitable operation. ENGINEERS « . MANUFACTURERS 



































le ? — «¥O : om 
\\ 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 3 
Sargent & Lundy if 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Ustilities—Industrials 
Studites—Reports—Design—Supervision i 
Chicago 3, Ill. || B 
The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports-——Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. i 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 


Water, Sewage and industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse incinera ors, industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LASALLe St., CHIcAGo 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, investigations and _ re- 
ports, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTRrIc Co. 


Contractors 
TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DistRri- 
BUTION — PoweR STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 


COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SourH DEARBORN St. CHICAGO 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO. 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 
Financial Planning 
Investigations — Reports — Supervision 


55 Liberty Street New York 5 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Analyses - Testing - Inspection - Research 
A Complete Service 


Chicago - Los Angeles - New York 


Philadeiohi het 
P ° 


Boston - 











JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPORTS — 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 




























JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appraisals - Investigations - Reports 

in connection with 
rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 








Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
309 Munsey Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 
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Lefier, William S., Engineers 
Lehman Bros. 
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*Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., Lougee, N. A., & Company 
Carter, Earl L., Consulting mas Lucas & Luick, Engineers 
Cleveland Trencher Co. ce 
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*Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. 


*Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
D Mercoid Corporation, T 


Hee Zimmermann, iInc., Engineers 
Delta-Star Electric Company 
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Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. .. 
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Electric Storage Battery Company, The 
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Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers R 
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Recording & Statistical Corp. 
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Robertson, H. H., Company 
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Harris, Frederic R., Inc., Engineers 
Henkels & McCoy, Contractors ~ 


Hoosier Engineering Company *United States Rubber Company 
United States Testing Co., Inc. 
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THE ONLY VERTIC 
BOOM DITCHER 















“438 


Idigs clean—leaves no ramp « discharges on tes side 








Here's an exclusive ditcher feature that saves as coral rock — down to 8 feet, 3 inches; widths 

. a lot of hand labor. The Barber-Greene’s verti- up to 24 inches. Feeding speeds range from 10 
cal boom digs straight down, right up to walks, inches to 8 feet per minute. 

foundations, underground piping and mains, An adjustable spoils conveyor discharges on 

etc. There’s no ramp to run up digging costs. either side, and the automatic overload release 

Closely spaced, self-cleaning ‘‘kick out” protects both the machine and hidden objects. 

buckets, traveling at high rate of speed, cut like Find out how this compact, maneuverable, 

| © milling machine . . . leave a clean-walled easily controlled unit can keep your trenching 

| trench. It's this efficient operating principle that costs down .. . and what varied work it will 






gets the B-G Ditcher through materials as tough perform. 87A 
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\. LOADERS PERMANENT CONVEYORS PORTABLE CONVEYORS COAL MACHINES BITUMINOUS PLANTS FINISHERS DITCHERS 
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How To Cut Costs, Sten Up Yard E 
IN YOUR PLANT WITH G-E DIESEL-ELECTRIC SWITCHERS 


The efficiency of your switching operations the clock. No boiler washing, coal or a 


is primarily determined by the availability handling is necessary, and there are 
of your locomotive. G-E diesel-electric switch- heavy reciprocating parts that need period 


ers will step up car movements in your plant replacing. An occasional overhaul plus a f 


through an availability of better than 90 minutes of routine servicing each day, mad 


per cent. They're ready to go whenever you by the engineer between switching assig 


want them—the minute you want them. 
ments, assures you of years of trouble-fre 


G-E diesel-electrics often pay for them- performance. 


selves in less than four years through lowered 


fuel costs, high availability, and reduced If you're not switching cars at your pla 


maintenance expense. Many utilities have with a diesel-electric locomotive, conta 
slashed locomotive fuel costs in half despite your G-E representative today. He'll ma 
the plentiful supplies of coal on hand. a survey of your requirements and estima 


Diesel-electric efficiency results from sev- the savings you'll make by using G-E diese 


eral factors. It needs infrequent refueling— electric locomotives. Apparatus Dept., Genera 


twice a week for a switcher that works around Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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